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PREFACE 

TO THE 

SECOND AND THIRD READING-BOOKIS. 



*^An indispensable quality of a school-book is its 
adjustment to the power of the learner." This is pre- 
eminently true of a Primary School reading-hook ; and 
by the " power of the learner," is meant not merely 
his ability to pronounce the words, but also to give 
them vitality and beauty, by expressing the thoughts and 
feelings which they are intended to convey. 

The lessons, therefore, should be those which can be 
made intelligible to the child, and in which he can take 
a lively interest. Their scenes and language should 
be so natural and vivid, so identified with his own 
knowledge, conceptions, and feelings, that, while read- 
ing from tlMJl^ok, he shall seem to himself, and to 
others also^^Koe giving utterance to that only which 
is fresh from't»« own mind and heart. 

In addition to this, in selecting and preparing the 
materials for the present series of books, so far as they 
relate to reading, the aim has been to have them furnish 
a suitable variety of exercises in every depwrtment of 
juvenile elocution ; and thus to aid the young learner, 
as well as the printed page can do it, in becoming an ac- 
complished young reader. It should be borne in mind, 
that, as in learning to sing, so in learning to read, much 
1 * 
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b PBEFACE. 

which is indispensable must come from the living 
teacher alone ; and that an attempt to make the book 
supply her place would be alike preposterous and useless. 
Oral Instruction, — that which is familiar, conversa- 
tional, and vivacious, awakening the zest of the children ; 
that which is explanatory, illustrative, and interrogatory ; 
and, above all, that which gives specimens of true, nat- 
ural, and intelligent reading, and, when necessary, 
specimens of an opposite character; — such oral in- 
struction forms, indeed, the main thing in this important 
branch of primary -school education. And here, it may 
be suggested, is an opportunity for the painstaking 
teacher to use the black-board with much advantage. 

Credit is given, in the tables of contents, in all cases 
where the origin of the pieces could be ascertained. It 
should be understood, however, that the greater part of 
them have been revised and rewritten, and so altered 
as would, in the view of the compiler, better adapt them 
to the purpose for which these volumes are intended : 
of course, the original authors cannot be held responsi- 
ble for any faults which may appear injbese pieces in 

their present state. ^^^ 

J. F^^MSTEAD. 

Boston, .Ougusty 1843. 
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THIRD READING-BOOK 



PRIMARY SCHOOL. 



LESSON L 

THE HORSE AND THE LIBRARY. 

Money which was laid up to buy a Horse, after- 
wards used in, purchasing a Library. About a 
poor Boston Boy who became a great Man. 



k 



1. Many years ago, a lad, who lived in the 
State of New Jersey, had a strong box, into which 
he put all the money that he obtained, intending 
to keep it until he should get enmgh to buy a 
horse. 

2. This boy thought a great deal of buying a 
horse ; and imagined that if he could only have a 
horse to drive, he should be a man indeed ! 

3. After he had laid up a considerable sum of 
money, (he did not^know exactly how much,) 
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10 THIRD READING-BOOK 

there came along, one day, a man with a library 
of good books, which he offered for sale. 

4. On seeing the neat case, filled with books, 
and reading the titles which were lettered on 
their backs, the thought occurred to tlie boy, that, 
perhaps, after all, a library may be better than a 
horse. 

5. He said to himself. If I get a horse, to be 
sure I can ride about, and amuse myself; but, 
after a while, I may get tired of it, and wish I had 
never bought one. , 

6. This library seems to be a very good thing ; 
and I think it will be interesting to me for a long 
time. I will give up the idea of buying a horse, 
and, if I have money enough, I will buy the 
library. 

7. So he ran to his father, and said, Father ! 1 
wish to break open my money-box, and see if I 
have enough to buy that library ; for I would 
rather have that than a horse. 

8. On opening the box, it was found to con- 
tain more than enough; so the purchase was 
made. The boy's heart was glad, and he imme- 
diately began to read his books. 

9. This lad's example is worthy of imitation. 
It is not unlikely that his character for life was 
formed by the choice which he made between a 
library of good books and a horse. 
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10. If he had kept bis money, in order to get 
the horse, and let the library go, it is very likely 
that he would have grown up without forming a 
taste for reading and study; and his fondness 
would have been for horses and sports, rather 
than for books. 

11. He became, probably, a much more useful 
and happy man than he would otherwise have 
been. Perhaps he was a Judge, or a Governor; 
or, it may be, even a Minister of the Gospel, or a 
School Teacher. 



12. A great many years ago, there was in Bos- 
ton a boy whose father was a poor man ; and, 
instead of going to school all the time, as most 
children do now, the boy was obliged to work 
with his father, attending to the boiling of soap, 
and dipping candles. 

13. After a while, he left his father's trade, and 
was bound as an apprentice to his elder brotherj 
to learn the art of printing. 

14. He was very fond of reading ; but, being 
kept so closely at his work, he found very little 
time for it; yet he would read, though he was 
obliged to take the time from his sleep. 

15. He was determined, at any rate, to get 
knowledge. After a while, he made an agree- 
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12 THUD READING-BOOK 

ment with his brother, to board himself, for half 
what his brother paid for his board. 

16. He then lived chiefly on bread and water, 
by which frugality he saved one half of what he 
received from his brother, for his board; and, 
with all the money thus saved, he purchased 
books. 

17. This boy became afterwards one of the 
most distinguished men in this Nation. He has 
long been regarded as one of the Fathers of his 
Country. 

18. This great man had very little learning, 
except what he obtained by himself, and that, too, 
while he was occupied with labor or business. 
The foundation of his character was laid in a 
taste for reading, which he acquired while a boy. 

19. If you wish to know what this man's name 
Was, walk up Washington Street, in Boston, and 
a little south of the Old South Church, you will 
see his name on the corner of a street; walk 
down that street, and you will see a monument, 
which was erected to his memory. It is surround- 
ed by trees, and enclosed by a neat fence. 
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LESSON 11. 

OUR DARLING INFANT BOY: 

The sweetest Utile Creature you ever saw. 

1. Behold our little infant boy! 

A happy babe k*he! 

His face, how bright! 

His heart, how light! 
His seat, his mother's knee. 

2. Now, in her face, with laughing eye, 

I see him gayly peep; 

And now, at rest 

Upon her breast, 
He gently sinks to sleep. 

- • 

3. His lips are red, his teeth like pearls; 

(Sweet boy! he has but two;) 

His golden hair. 

How soft and fair! 
His eyes, how bright and blue! 

4. His tiny hands are white and plump; 

And, waking or asleep, 

Beneath his clothes. 

His httle* toes, 
How cunningly they peep! 
2 
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14 THIRD BEADING-BOOK 

5. O! many things are beautiful; — 

The bird that sings and flies; 

The setting sun, 

When day is done; 
The rainbow in the skies; — 

6. My own pet lamb is innocent, 

And full of play is he; 
The violet, 
With dew-drops wet, 

Is sweet and fair to me: — 

7. But there is one, more beautiful, 

Gay, tender, sweet, and mild: — 
Our darling boy. 
With heart of joy — 

A loved and loving child. 



LESSON III. 
THE FALLING SNOW. 

A Child's Thoughts, while standing at the Parlor 
Window, and seeing the first Snow of Winter. 

1. 

O, PRAY take your eyes from off your book. 
And come to the window, mamma, and look ! 
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See the big snow-flakes ! how fast they fall ! 
O how I wish I could catch them all ! 



How many it takes to make up a storm ! 
And they are all of different size and form. 



Some look like a star, and some like a flower, 
And some like a cloud, and all like a shower ; 



But prettier far than a shower of rain, 

So pore and white, without blemish or stain. 

6. 

And, O, how quiet and noiseless they come, 
As fast as they can, from their lofty home ! 



Busily clothing the face of the ground. 
And giving it beauty, without any sound. 

8. 

I leave you, mamma, for away let me go. 
And play with the silent, the beautiful snow ! 
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16 THIRD BEADING-BOOK 

LESSON IV. 4 

FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 

CatUion and Advice to all Children^ who ever feel 
the Winter's Cold. 

!• It is December. The season for fires — 
glowing, cheerful fires — has come; and children 
are gathering around the warm grate, or the blaz- 
ing hearth. 

2. But take care ! take care ! do not go too 
near, nor sit too long ; — the former is dangerous, 
and the latter unhealthy. 

3. Are you cold, my little girl ? Then get up 
and jump about the room. That will make your 

.blood circulate briskly, and you^will be comfort- 
ably warm, in every part of your body. 

4. Whereas, if you hover over the fire, while 
you. are roasting on one side, the other may be 
shivering. 

5. And you, too, my brave boy ! you pust not 
stand with your hands spread out over the stove. 
Away ! away ! and take a run over the Common. 

6. What! a boy! and afraid of the cold! 
Why ! a brisk walk, for half an hour, in the cold- 
est weather, will make you feel warmer, than sit- 
ing next to the brightest fire for the whole day. 
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IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 17 

7. And then, exercise will make you strong, 
and healthy, and even handsome ! Your eyes will 
be bright as the stars in a cold evening, and your 
mind clear and vigorous, and you will go to your 
studies with the feeling, that you can be one of 
the best in the class. 

8. There are many accidents, which happen to 
children, from their carelessness, in approaching 
too near the fire. Almost every Winter, we hear 
of those who have •been dreadfully burned, by 
their clothes taking fire. 

9. This is partly theXfault of mothers, who 
clothe their children in ddico, muslin, or other 
cotton dresses, when they should make their 
dresses of materials which will not suddenly 
take fire. 

10. But all children ought themselves to be 
very careful not to go so near the fire as to ex- 
pose their clothing to the dangtr of bmig burned. 




2* 
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18 THIBD READING-BOOK 

LESSON v./, 

CHARLES AND THE PITCHFORK. 

What Charles was in the Habit of doing in the 
Bam ; and what Accident happened to him, in 
Consequence of the Carelessness of his Brother. 



k 



1. Charles was a little bqy, about six or seven 
years old ; and he was very fond of being about 
the barn, in search of hens' eggs, and to see the 
swallows build their nests. 

2. He would frequently climb upon the hay- 
mow, and sometimes he would even clamber over 
the great beam, and get upon the wheat, and rye, 
and oats ; and then look about among the flax. 

3. For the hens, which could very easily fly up 
to the highest places in the barn, sometimes laid 
their eggs on the wheat, and sometimes on the 
oats ; and, now and then, they would have their 
nests on the flax. 

4. As Charles had been told not to meddle 
with the swallows' nests, because they were very 
harmless birds, he was careful not to disturb them 
any more than he could help. 

5. But they would often fly about, as though 
they were much afraid that he would tear down 
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their nests, or get their eggs, or do them scnne 
other mischief. 

6. Charles had an elder brother, whose name 
v/as Henry. One morning, while Charles was 
engaged in shelling corn for the poultry, (for 
they had a great many turkeys, geese, and ducks, 
as well as hens,) his brother Henry was engaged 
in giving the cattle and sheep their fodder. In 
doing this, he used the pitchfork. 

7. When he had fed the cattle and sheep, he 
carelessly put down the pitchfork, with the handle 
standing on the floor, and the sharp tines pointing 
upward, and leaning against the haymow. 

8. Breakfast being over, Charles went to the 
barn, as usual, to look for eggs. Having looked 
about the haymow for some time, and filled his 
hat almost full of eggs, he went to the edge pf 
the mow, to sUde off, not knowing that the piteh- 
fork was there. He slid down towards the very 
place where the fork stood, and the sharp tines 
ran into his leg, quite to the bone ! 

9. His father and mother, who heard him cry 
for help, went to the barn, as fast as they could 
run ; and there they found Charles, lyinjg on the 
floor, unable to help himself in the least. 

10. They pulled the fork out of his leg, and, 
taking him in their arms, carried him into the 
house, and put him on the bed. 
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20 THIRD READING-BOOK 

11. They washed the blood from his leg, and 
then put on a bandage, wetting it with a balsam 
which was good for preventing inflammation. 

12. Poor Charles did not leave his room for 
several weeks ; and, when he again began to go 
about the house, he was obliged to walk with 
crutches. But at length, he became entirely well, 
and could run to school as fast as any of the 
boys. 

13. Henry was very sorry that he left the 
pitchfork as he did, by which so much trouble 
had been caused. He would often reproach him- 
self, saying, that, if he had put the fork in its 
proper place, with the tines downward, on the 
barn floor, Charles wopld not have been hurt 
with it. 

14. Let all, who haVe afny thing to do with 
pitchforks, remember never to leave one leaning 
against the haymow with the tines upward ; but 
always put it in such a position^ and in such a 
place, that it wiH not be likely to hurt any body ; 
and let all others learn, from this sad accident, 
never to leave any thing in an improper place. 
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LESSON Nl.r 

ROBERT AND STEPHEN. 

A Promise from their Father, and its Performance^ 
What happened, while their Parents were absent. 

1. Two brothers, whose names were Robert 
and Stephen, residing in a country village, were 
promised, by their father, tibat he would buy, for 
each of them, a penknife, the next time he went 
to the City. 

2. Their sister Mary, too, had the promise of 
a new thimble and a pair of scissors. The chil- 
dren were much pleased in anticipating their 
presents. ; • , 

3. Some jacltknives may be purchased for 
twelve oents, and some very good double-bladed 
knives for twenty-five cents. Scissors and thim- 
bles may be obtained for a small sum of money. 

4. At length, the father went to the City ; 
and then his return was looked for with much 
interest When he came home, the boys both 
ran to him, to see if he had brought the presents. 

5. Their expectations were more than real- 
ized; and when their father drew from his 
pocket the little packages, they found that he had 
not only brought a knife for each of tlie boys, 
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and a pair of scissors and a thimble for the girl, 
but, in addition, an excellent little book for each 
of the children. 

6. Mary was delighted with her new silver 
thimble and pair of little scissors, both so bright 
and handsome. She tried the scissors in cutting 
paper and some scraps of cloth, and was pleased 
to find that she could cut so well with them. 

7. Robert and Stephen had laid up some 
small pine sticks, on purpose to whittle with their 
new knives. The first thing they made was a 
little kite. 

8. The books, which their father gave them, 
were also much valued. The children would rise 
early in the morning, and, after saying their 
prayers, washing their hands and faces, and 
combing their hair, (not forgetting, as some 
children do, to clean their finger-nails,) they 
would sit down, with their books in hand, and 
read half a dozen pages, or more. 

9. One day, when Mr. Edwards and his wife, 
who were the parents of these children, went 
out on a visit to their friends in a neighboring 
town, Robert and Stephen were left at home, to 
take care of the house. Mary, their sister, had 
gone with her parents. 

10. After amusing themselves, in the house, 
for a while, the boys went out, to fly their kite ; 
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and, having been at some distance from the house, 
for about an hour, they heard the cry of Fire ! 
Fire ! ! Fire ! ! ! 

11. They ran home, as quickly as possible, 
and, to their great consternation, found that their 
own dwelling was on fire ! The people of the 
town had already collected around the house, with 
the engines, and were busily engaged in putting 
out the fire. . 

12. It appeared, that, when the boys left home, 
they were not careful to leave the fire in a 
safe condition, and that a brand had tumbled 
down, sending some of the coals upon the floor. 

13. Before the people could get to the house, 
the fire had burned a large hole in the floor, and 
also the whole of the wooden mantel. It so 
happened, that Roberta and Stephen had left 
their books on the mantel, and of course they 
were burned up with it. 

14. it was a happy circumstance that the fire 
was discovered so early, and that no more mis- 
chief was done. If the people of the village had 
not arrived as soon as they did, probably the 
whole house, and every thing in it, would have 
been speedily converted into a pile of ashes. 
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LESSON VII. f 

EVILS OF IMPATIENCE. 

T\uo Stones^ which show the Results of trying to 
enjoy a Pleasure before the proper Time ; that 
is, before it can be enjoyed, 

1. There are many pleasures in life, which we 
might possess, were it not for our impatience. 
Young people, especially, miss a great deal of 
happiness, because they cannot wait till the prop- 
er time. 

2. A man once gave to his little son a fine 
pear, saying to him. The pear is green, now, my 
boy ; but lay it by, for a week, and it will then be 
ripe and very delicious. 

3. But, father, I wish very much to eat it now. 
I tell you, my son, it is not yet ripe. It will 

not taste good; and, besides, it will make you 
sick. 

4. No, it will not, father ; 1 know it will not, 
because it looks so good. Do let me eat it now. 

After a little more teasing, the father consented, 
and the child ate the pear. The consequence 
was, that, the next day, he was taken sick, and 
came very near dying. 

5. Now, all this happened because the child 
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was impatient. He could not wait; and there- 
fore the pear, which might have been very pleas- 
ant and harmless, was the occasion of a severe 
illness. 

6. Thus it is, that impatience, in a thousand 
instances, leads children, and sometimes pretty 
old ones, too, to convert sources of happiness into 
actual mischief and misery. 

7. There were some boys, once, who lived 
near a pond ; which^ when Winter came, they 
were very anxious to have freeze over, so that 
they could slide and skate upon the ice. 

8. At last, there came a very cold night ; and 
in the morning, the boys went to the pond, to see 
if the ice would bear them. 

9. Their father came by, at the moment ; and, 
seeing that it was hardly thick enough, told the 
boys it was not safe, yet ; and advised them to 
wait till another day, before they ventured upon it. 

10. But the boys were in a great hurry to 
enjoy the pleasure of sliding and skating. So 
they walked out upon the ice. But it soon began 
to crack, — crack, — crack ! and they were all 
plunged into the water. 

11. It was not quite beyond their depth; so 
they succeeded in getting out. But they were 
very wet, and came near being drowned. All 
this was because they could not wait ! ^ 
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26 THIRD READING-BOOK 

12. These things, though they may seem to be 
trifles, are full of instruction. They teach us to 
beware of impatience; — to wait till the fruit is 
ripe. They teach us that the cup of pleasure^ 
seized before the proper time, may be a cup of 
poison. 



LESSON VIII/ 

THE SCARLET POPPY, 

Considered as the Emblem of a very disagreeable 
Character. 

1. High, on a bright and sunny bed, 

A scarlet poppy grew; 
And up it held its staring head. 
For every one to view. 

2. Yet no attention did it win. 

By all these efforts made; 

And less offensive had it been 

In some retired shade; — 

3. For, though, within its scarlet breast 

No sweet perfume was found, 
It seemed to think itself the best 
Of all the flowers around. 
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4. From this may I a hint obtain, 
And take great care, indeed, 
Lest I should grow as pert and vain 
As is this gaudy weed. 



LESSON IX. 

THE VIOLET OF THE VALLEY, 

Considered as the Emblem of a very lovely 
Character. 

1. Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 

2. And yet it was a lovely flower; 

Its colors bright and fair; 
It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 

3. Yet there it was content to bloom. 

In modest tints arrayed; 
And there it spreads its sweet perfume 
Within the silent shade. > 

4. Then let me to the valley go, 

This pretty flower to see. 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 
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LESSON X.'^ 

RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL. 

A noble Instance of this in the Case of Henry 
Morris^ who had suffered much lU-Treatment 
from his Brother Charles. 

1. Charles^ will you lend me your kite, this 
morning, for a little while ? Do, if you are not 
going to use it. I will be very careful to keep 
hold of the string, and not let it be lost. 

No, I shall not l^nd you my kite. I am not 
going to lend my kite to every body, I know. 

2. But I should think you might lend it to me, 
for a little while, if you are not going to use it 
yourself. 

You need not ask me again; for I will not 
lend it to you. Besides, I am going to use it 
myself. 

3. O ! if I had thought you wished to use it 
yourself, I would' not have asked you to lend it to 
me. You will let me see you fly it, I presume. 

I do not care what you see, was the gruff rfeply 
of Charles, as he left the room, to get the kite. 

4. Charles canie back, with the kite in his 
hand ; and, seating himself by the window, pre- 
tended to be occupied in fixing his kite. 
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5. All at once, he took out his penknife, and 
began to cut the kite into pieces; and in a 
minute, he had entirely destroyed it, and thrown 
the fragments out at the window. 

6. O ! Charles 1 cried Henry, how could you 
do that, instead of lending it to me ? You said 
you were going to fly it. 

7. No, I did not say I was going to fly it. I 
said I was going to use it, and I have used it, 
have I not ? Now you may go and look as blue 
as you please about it, and be revenged, too, if 
you like. 

8. It may be that I shall, said Henry, in a 
low voice, as he took his cap, and went out to 
the garden. There he seated himself under a 
large tree, and was quite melancholy. 

9. How can Charles treat me so ? said he to 
himself. Any body would think he hated me, he 
takes so much pains to annoy me. 

10. Henry sat, for a long time, silently mus- 
ing, when his face suddenly lighted up, as if 
some pleasant thought had crossed his mind, and 
he arose, and walked into the house. .V 

li. A few days after this, Mr. Morris went to 
the city, and brought home a beautiful set of 
litde garden tools, — watering-pot, wheel-barrow, 
and all, — complete. 

12. After calUng his two sons to him, he said 
3* 
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to Charles, I overheard your conversation, the 
other day, with Henry, when, instead of lending 
him your kite, you tore it to pieces. 

13. And, as I have noticed other instances of 
the same kind in you, I have thought it my duty 
to punish you, and to reward Henry, who has 
always been uniform in his mildness towards 
you. 

14. I have bought for him these beautiful 
garden utensils. Take them, Henry; they are 
yours. Charles, you may go and spend the after* 
noon alone, and remember, that, unless you amend 
your course of conduct, you will be hated and 
despised by the whole world. 

15. The mortiiSed Charles retreated from the 
room without a single word ; and, hiding himself 
in a little grove, behind the house, shed bitterer 
tears than he had wept for many a day. 

16. Is it true, said he to himself, that I am 
such a wicked-dispositioned boy ? I must be, or 
my father would never have spoken so sharply 
and looked so harshly at me. 

17. My father is right. I have ill-treated 
Henry, and he has never, in any way, returned 
my abuse. He deserves a reward, and I a pun- 
ishment. O ! I wish I could be as good a boy 
as he is ! 

18. When it began to grow dark, he slowly 
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returned to the house, and crept, without obser- 
vation, to the chamber. 

19. As he opened his chamber-door, he was 
surprised to see Henry's garden tools, standing 
near the table, and, on the table, a letter, direct- 
ed to himself. He snatched it up, and, opening 
it, read the following lines : — 

20. My dear Brother Charles : 

I know you have been vnshing for 
a set of garden tools, and I beg that you unit do 
me the favor to accept of mine. I should not take 
half the pleasure in ushig them myself that I shall 
in seeing you enjoy them. 

21. I hope you wUl not think that I have any 
hard feelings about the kite; I have not, I am 
sure ; for I forgive yott, with all my heart, and, 
when I said, that, perhaps, I might be revenged, 
believe me, I meant this kind of revenge. 

22. My dear brother, lei us be loving and kind 
to each other, as brothers should be, and then we 
shall be happy. 

Your affectionate brother, 
i '' Henry. 

23. The letter fell from the grasp of Charles, 
and, covering his face with his hands, burning 
tears of shame trickled fast through his fingers. 
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24. Taking the letter, again, into his hand, he 
went down stairs, to find his father and Henry. 
They had just finished supper, and were sitting 
together in the porch, before the door. 

25. O, father! O, Henry! he said, foigive 
me, forgive me. I will try to be a good brother 
for the future ; only forgive me this time. 

26. The gratified father assured him of for^ve- 
ness, and Henry heartily shook his hands and 
kissed him. 

But you must take back fpnr present, said 
Charles; I cannot take that. .. 

27. Keep it, said his father, beep it ; it will help 
you to bear in memory your good resolutions, and 
remind you of your brother's generous revenge ! 



LESSON XL 

A CONSCIENTIOUS BOY. 

About a Boy, who was forbidden to gather any 
Fruit from a Peach-Tree; and what he deter- 
mined to doy in Regard to some which had fallen 
to the Ground. 

1. Mr. Ellis had a large, beautiful peach-tree 
in his garden. It was loaded with fruit, which 
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was not quite ripe. His son William Watched the 
peaches, day after day, and longed for the time 
when he would be permitted to take his little 
ladder and gather some. 

2. But, as yet, he was expressly forbidden, 
even to shake the tree, by which means he might 
get a peach or two, that were riger than the rest. 

3. A heavy wiad had blown down a few of 
the peaches, and they lay, very invitingly, under 
the tree, one afternoon, as William was widking 
alone in the garden, and passed near them. 

4. The temptation to take some of them was a 
strong one. My fieither told me, thought he to 
himself, not to pick any, nor to shake the tree. I 
have done neither. Here are the peaches, al- 
ready on the ground. If I take one, shall I 
disobey my father ? 

5. William hesitated ; — he knew not what to 
do. He thought, if he took some, he might say 
in excuse, Father, you never told me not to take 
any from the ground. I sujpposed they were 
about as good as ripe, or the wind would not 
have blown them down. 

6. He thought again, however ; and, although 
he was exceedingly fond of peaches, he deter- 
mined not to touch them, without his father's 
knowledge and consent. He went and told his 
father how it was. 
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7. He was a conscientious boy. He did what 
he thought was right, although, at first, he 
doubted a little about it, and might have made, 
what ni§ny children would think, quite a good 
excuse for doing differently. 

8. He felt a great deal happier than he would 
have done had he taken .the peaches. What 
would you have done, if you had been there, just 
as William was ? Would you have been a con- 
scierUious boy 7 



LESSON XII/' 

A HARMLESS INSECT. 

f 
John makes an Experiment with an ImedfJo 9ee 
whether it is as noxiotu as some suppose it to be. 

1. John ! my son, what have you been so at- 
tentively studjring in the garden ? Is it one of 
those rare and beautiful plants ? 

No ! father, it is an insect which is very com* 
mon and very ugly* 

2. What can this very common and very ugly 
little creature be, that could rivet your attention 
so closely, that I must call twiqe, before you 
heard me? 
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Of nothing! father. 

3. Then it is a very common and rery ugly 
thing, called nothing ! Children ! let us run out, 
and take a look of this little creature ! 

I will tell you, father ; it was nothing but a 
common earwig. 

4. Why ! John ! what a boy ! to touch an ear- 
wig! Did you really hold an earwig in your 
hand ? said some of the children. 

5. Silence ! if you please, said the lather, and 
let John tell us why he caught an earwig, and 
why he examined it. 

6. Father, you kiAow you told us, the other 
day, how foolish we were to fear rats or mice^ 
spiders or earwigs, and all such harmless little 
creatureiA 

Yes, my son, I remember it. 

7. Well ! father, I never was afraid of mice 
or spiders ; but, as the gardener said, one day, 
that he had known people to be killed by earwigs 
getting into their ears, I could not but have some 
fear of them. 

8. Still, I thought it very foolish to be afraid 
of an earwig, if it would not hurt me. So I 
taught one, "^ery gently, and I soon found it was 
very harmless. 

9. I allowed it to run over my coat; and 
when you called me, it was running up my face ; 
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and I could not speak, through fear of disturb- 
ing it. 

10. I felt that it was running towards my ear ; 
I had my hand jjust ready to throw it off, if it 
went top near; but it turned, and crept into a 
fold of my jacket, and lay there, snug and quiet. 

11. Well done! my little philosopher! said 
his father. If every one would but test the 
accuracy of the terrible accounts which they hear 
of> noxious creatures, what an amount of fear and 
unbappi^iess would be avoided ! 

12. If the earwig had gone into your ear, it 
would not have staid there. No. The wax in 
our ears is bitter, and oflensive to insects ; and, if 
they were put in, they would soon try to escape. 

13. Is it not a proof of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, that our ears should be so well pro- 
tected ? 
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LESSON XIII. o 

THE SELFISH SQUIRREL. 

My (xtandfather^s House, surrounded by variotu 
Kinds of Trees, which were inhabited hy unmo- 
lested Birds and Squirrels. 

1. Mt grandfather lived *n a pleasant house, 
around which were many trees and flowers. 
There were the forest maple, with its thick green 
shade; the weeping birch, with its silvery bark 
and trembling leaves ; and the dwarf cedar, of 
which we used to make wreaths for our hair. ^ 

2. Under the window were large rose-bushes. 
It was a sweet spot ; and I do not wonder that 
(he birds loved to build their nests there; and 
that the squirrels, from the neighboring groves of 
pine and oak, were often seen playing familiarly 
around it 

3. You may ask. Did we never catch any of 
these pretty birds and squirrels, and put them into 
a cage ? No ! indeed ! In the large rose-bush, 
under 'my grandfather's window, a pair of yellow 
birds built their nest, year after year. 

4. In the Spring, when they were busy 
making their little dwelling, grandmother used to 

4 
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put tufts of wool on the bush, and scatter sweet 
seeds about, for them to eat. 

5. I will tell you about a selfish squirrel. One 
day, grandmother saw, in the front yard, a robin 
and a squirrel. She went softly, and placed on 
one of the posts of the fence a bit of dough and 
a walnut ; — the dough for the robin, the nut for 
the squirrel. 

6. What do you think the squirrel did ? He 
sprang up and took the dough, carried it away, 
and hid it, and then came back, and took the 
nut. How sly he was ! Could it be that this 
little creature had observed the habits of birds ? 

7. It would really seem as if he had ; or why 
should he have first taken the dough, which the 
robin could have eat^n while he was gone, and 
left the nut^ which the poor bird could make no 
use of? .*/ 

8. Was "be, not a selfish as well as cunning 
little fellpw ? He never could have learned these 
two lines : 

Be you to others kind and true. 
As you ^d have others be to you. 
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LESSON XIV. y^ 

DO NT KILL THE BIRDS. 

Ldnes addressed to those Men and Boys who JciU 
Birds for mere Sport. 

1. Don't kill the birds ! — the little birds 

That sing about your door, 
Soon as the joyous Spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o'er. 

2. The little birds ! how sweet they sing ! 

O ! let them joyous live ; 
And do not seek to take the life 
Which you can never give. 

3. Do n't kill the birds ! — the p«etty birds 

That play among the trees If 
'T would make the earth a ch^orless place. 
Should we dispense with tb^se. 

4. The little birds ! how fond they play ! 

Do not disturb their sport ; 
But let them warble forth their songs, 
Till Winter cuts them^short. 

5. Do a't kill the birds ! — the happy birds, 

Th^t bless the field and grove ; 
So innocent to look upon, 
Tlfey clqim our warmest love. 
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6. The happy birds ! the tuneful. birds! 
How pleasant 't is to see ! 
No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where'er their presence be 



LESSON XV./j 
THE SOURCE OF ALL GOOD. 

Eoery Object in Nature ; my Parents and Friends ; 
Myself; — all came from God. His constant 
Oversight ofmt. 

1. It was my heavenly Father's love 

Brought every being forth ; 
He made the shining worlds above, 
And every thing oo earth ; — 

2. Each lovely flower, the' smallest fly, 

The sea, the waterfall, 
The bright green fields, the clear blue sky ; — 
'T was GoD-Who made them all. 

3. He gave me all my friends, and taught 

My heart to love them well ; 
And He bestowed the power of tbought. 
And speech, my thoughts to tell*. 

4. My father and my mother, dear, — .• 

He is their Father too ; 
He bids jiie all their precepts hear ; 
And all thev teach me, do. ' f. 
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5* God sees and hears me, all the day, 
And 'mid the darkest night ; 
He views me when I disobey, 
And when I act aright. 

6. He guards me with a parent's care, 

When I am all alone ; 
My hymn of praise, my humUe prayer, — 
He hears them every one. 

7. God hears what I am saying now ! 

O ! what a wondrous thought ! 
. My heavenly Father, teach me how 
To love Thee as I ought. 



LESSON XVL r ^ 

TIDINESS, RECOMMENDED. 

The Advantages of Tidinessy and the Evils attend- 
ing untidy Habits. 

1. . Show me a boy who is tidy; and I will 
show ^ou pne who will attend to his books, find 
pleasure m Improvement, and be a credit to tliose 
who belong to him. 

2. '^dy habits are capital things, ypu may de- 
pend upon it ; therefore it is, that I say, Be tidy, 
my boys ! be tidy ! 
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3. Yoa may think it a very little thing to be 
tidy; but, ^ 



• <^ As one sublimely sings, 



What great events arise from little things ! " 

SO I am sure that very great benefits arise from 
tidy habits. 

4. You cannot tell how' much you will add to 
your comfort, and to the comfort of others, by- 
being tidy. You will do things with half the 
trouble, enjoy them much more, decrease your 
vexations, and increase your pleasures. 

5. If books be kept clean, you will have more 
pleasure in reading them. If clothes be taken 
care of, they will look better, last longer, and be 
ten times more comfortable to wear. Take care, 
then, of your books and your clothes, and be tidy^ 
my boys ! be tidy ! 

6. When I see a book, even at the distance of 
a dozen yards, which is thumb-marked, and dog- 
eared, and dirtied, I know it to be the property 
of an untidy dunce. Away with such habits, my 
boys, and be tidy. . 

7. Some years ago, there lived, in London, a 
shopkeeper, who was so dirty and untidy in his 
habits, that he went by the name of Mr. Dirty 
Dick.. 

8. The windows of his store were never cleaned ; 
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the floor was seldom swept ; and his goods were 
tossed about, without any order; — in short, all 
was confusion, dirt, and untidiness. 

9. How he contrived to get through his busi- 
ness, no one could tell, as he did it almost all him- 
self. His untidy habits must have caused him 
much unnecessary trouble. 

10. He who would not wish to be distinguished 
in this way, must not imitate the example of this 
Mr. Dirty Dick, of London. 



LESSON XVIL 

SICKNESS OF LITTLE MASTER JAMES. 

His Headache. His UnvjiUingness to take Medi- 
cine. The Difficulty of pleasing him. His 
care-worn Mother. His Recovery^ and what a 
Relief it was to the Fan 



1. James awoke, one morning, with a sharp 
pain over his eyes. It was different from ^y 
thing he had ever felt before. He therefore be- 
came a little alarmed, and, on the whole, concluded 
to lie down again in bed, and have what he called 
a good crying spell. 

2. This was in part a very unwise conclusion. 
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as crying is not a good remedy for the headache. 
However, he did not have time to shed many 
tears, before his mother heard him ; and then she 
rose, at once, and came to see what was the 
matter. 

3. O mother! cried James, I am very sick. 
My head aches, and I have been awake a long 
time. 

His mother said she was very sorry, and that 
she would get something for him, which would, 
perhaps, make him feel better. 

4. What is it, mother ? said James, who hoped 
it would be currant jelly or oranges. 

O ! some medicine, his mother answered. 

5. There now ! I say that is too bad. I do n't 
want any ugly medicine ; and James again began 
to cry, burying his face in the pillow. His mother 
went to prepare the medicine, and James cried 
till she came back. 

6. Now, James, said his mother, I hope you 
will take thi§ down, lik^ a brave boy. It is not 
very bad. Lucy took some, the other day, and 
she did not keep tasting and tasting, and shak- 
ing her head, but she drank it as fast as she 
could. 

7. James sat up in bed, and took the glass from 
his mother's hand. 

O ! do n't make me take it ! do n't make me 
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take it! he kept on saying, making disagreeable 
faces all the time, and crying, as if his misfor- 
tunes exceeded those of any other person in the 
world. 

8. His. mother waited patiently. She did not 
alter her mind, however, and James knew that 
she would not yield to him. 

9. Still, he kept on crying, and the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. He declared that it 
made his head ache to take medicine ; that it made 
him sick to think of it ; and that he wished there 
was nobody in the world to make him take it. 

10. Then he would just touch the glass to his 
lips, and, finding the contents rather bitter, he 
would jerk the glass away, and spill some of the 
medicine. 

11. At last, after his patient mother had urged 
and insisted for a long tinfte, his &ther came in, 
and the foolish boy was obliged to swallow the 
medicine, at once. 

12. His head now ached more than ever, in 
consequence of his long fit of crying ; and, as he 
became worse and worse, his parents sent for a 
physician. 

13. James was sick for many weeks. His 
mother had, during the whole time, but little rest. 
One minute he wanted drink ; the next, he must 
be taken up, to sit in the easy-chair. Then, 
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again, the room was too light, and must be 
darkened. 

14. He was unwilling to have his mother go 
away from his side, for a moment, unless it might 
be to prepare some little nicety for his benefit. 
At last, she became so weak and so pale, that 
every body began to be anxious, lest she should 
become sick herself. 

15. His sister wished to take her place, as 
nurse ; but James would not consent. He asked 
his mother if her head ached ; and, when she told 
him that it did not, he told her that he guessed 
she was not very sick. 

16. His father steud at home, one day,4o help 
take care of him ; and, when night came, he said, 
he had never done so hard a day's work in 
his life. 

17. James was displeased, on hearing this. He 
said his father must be a very weak man, then, 
for he had only made a little lemonade for him, 
once or twice ; and carried him, in his arms, about 
the room, a few times. 

18. Every body smiled, on hearing this ; but 
no one chose to make further complaints, because 
there was danger that James might not recover. 

19. In a few weeks, however, he began to im- 
prove in health. And now, the whole family was 
called upon to amuse Master James. He con- 
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stantly teased his mother for something to eat^ 
professing himself half starved ; and yet, he found 
fault with every thing that was offered him. 

20. It was a happy day for the family, Jivhen 
he was well enough to go once more to school. 
All took, as it were, a long breath, and went 
about their regular occupations, with an air which 
seemed to say, Now we shall have a little peace. 



LESSON XVIII/ 
•JVINTER EVENING AltRANGEMENT. 



A Meeting of several young Friends^ once a WeeTc^ 
in Winter y for the Purpose of mutual Improve- 
ment, : 

1. Seven children, who, one Summer, fre- 
quently met, beneath an old oak, and related 
stories, for the amusement of each other^ agreed, 
that, when the evenings became long enough, they 
would meet, one evening in every week, for the 
purpose of interesting and improving each other. 

2. Winter was not slow in coming ; and, one 
evening, while the fire burned brightly in the grate, 
and the astral lamp, on the centre-table, spread 
its soft and pleasant light over the room, Laura 
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was sitting at the piano, and Caroline and Wil- 
liam were amusing themselves with the little dog 
that had stretched himself upon the rug before 
the fire. 

3. There ! said Laura, as she finished the piece 
she was playing; I will not practise that piece 
any m5re, to-night. What time is it ? I wonder. 
Three. minutes after seven! 'Tis time the chil- 
dren were here. Seven was to be the hour. 

4. I know it, replied William ; only think ! — 
three minutes after the time when we were to have 
begun to read, and they are not even here, yet ! 
People never do go or come at the time they set. 

5. We must make some allowance for ^he dif- 
ference in clocks, you know, said Caroline. 

Ah ! Gary, you are always finding excuses for 
people; but it is my opinion, that clocks often 
have to bear blame, which belongs, more properly, 
to their owners. 

6. At that moment, a ringing was heard. 
There they are ! cried all three, and William ran 
out into the entry. But no, it was only a man 
with a note to mother. 

7. O dear! cried William, I know they will 
not be here before hdf past seven ; you see if 
they are. 

Do not be too impatient, Willy, said Laura. 
Hark ! there! there's the bell again. It is not a 
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man this time^ but four merry children ; for I hear 
their v<Mces. 

8. They all ran out into the entry, where they 
were met by the four expected children, whose 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, gleaming out from 
the midst of caps and muflSiers, and hoods and 
boas, showed that they had been striving hard . 
against that rude antagonist, the north-west wind. 

9. Well ! you are here, at last. Why, children ! 
do you know that you are ten minutes later than 
the time set ? 

Are we ? Why ! we thought we should be here 
just in time. 

l(k In a few minutes, caps and hoods, mufflers 
and boas, were, all removed, and the seven chil- 
dren were seated around the centre-table, with the 
tall astral lanjp in the middle of it, shining down 
upon their happy faces, as they bent over their 
work-boxes, or turned the leaves of the books 
which lay scattered upon the table. 

11. Are we to read by ages, or how? in- 
quired one. 

I think, said another, it would be better to tak^ 
our turns, according to our places. 

ik^ Well! who is to begin? You, Laura, 
may as well read first, and then William, who sits 
on your right ; and so we will make the circuit 
of the table. 
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13. Come, Gary, said Laura, when you have 
done humming, and rattling over the things in 
your work-box, I will begin. 

Begin then ; I hdve done, said Caroline. 

14. Laura then commenced reading from 'a 
large bound volume of the YtyutKi Companion^ a 
weekly paper for children, published in Boston. 



LESSON XIX. ^; 

DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 

Several Boysy on their Way home from School, are 
met by an Uncle, who relates to them an inter^ 
esting Fact in the History of their Town, 

1. GooDmonling! uncle Isaac. 

Good morning! boys. Have you just come 
from school? 

Yes, sir! see! we have finished our writing 
books. 

2. Really ! boys, I think you have made good 
progress. Well ! here is a copy, which, I remem- 
ber, I had forty yearai^o, when I was one of the 
scholars in tliat old school-house on the hill : — 

Delays are dangerous* 

3. i can tell you, my boys, there is a great deal 
of truth and wisdom in that line. You know the 
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place where you have such fine Am when you go 
into water, in the Summer ? 

4. Well! twenty years ago, if you had then 
been alive, you could not have gone into water 
th^re. It was then all dry land ; and for a great 
distance beyond it, too. It was quite a valuable 
strip of land, and belonged to the town. 

5. The people saw that the sea was wearipg ^ 
their land away, and how necessary it was for 
them to make an embankment. 

6. There were some difficulties, however, in, 
the way of doing this ; still, most of the inhabit- 
ants determined that it must and should be done ; 
but (he misfortune of it was, they could not agree 
to have it done at once. 

7. The consequence was, that, before they de- 
cided on going to work immediately, every parti- 
cle of the whole strip of land was washed into 
the sea. 

8. Now, boys, take a little advice from your 
old uncle Isaac.^ Whenever you have any thing 
to do which requires immediate attention, deter- 
mine to set about it, not next year, nor next month, 
nor next week, nor next day after to-morrow, nor 
to-morrow ; — but to-day ; — that is, set about it 
at once. Those who mean to do so, may hold up 
their hands ! 
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LESSON XX.I: 

GOOD NIGHT! TO ALL: 

To Father, Sisters, Brothers, and Friends; to 
the Stars, Birds, Trees, Brooks, and Floioers; 
and last, but not least, to Sbther. 

1. Father! good night i You say 'tk best 
That children go to early rest : 

Good night ! good pight ! — may Heaven repay 
My parents' love to me thi£| day. 

2. Sisters and {brothers ! here 's my kiss ; 
Swpet sleep'be yours, and ^dreams of bliss ; 
Friends, one and all, with smile so bright, 
And little baby dear, good night ! 

3. Good night ! good night ! ye stars, that keep 
Your silent watch, while children sleep ; 
Sweet birds, that, in your quiet nest, 

F^ld your soft wings to gentle rest ; — • 

4. Green trees, beneath whose spreading shade 
I, witB my ffttle mates, have played ; 

And tuneful brook, and flowerets bright. 
And every pleasant thing, good night ! 

5. Mother ! I turn to you the last ! 

See ! see ! your hand in mine is fast ; 
Please come with me, and hear me say 
My prayer to Him who gave the day. 
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6. Yes, see me on my pillow laid, 

And then, in midnight's darkest shade, 
My dreams your tender smile shall wear, 
As if an angel hovered there ! 



* LESSON XXL 

THE FOUR SEASONS. 

Five Children express their Pr^erenceSy in Regard 
to the Seasons ; and with one^'Child the Mother 
agrees in Opinion* ' * * 

Jane. 

1. I LOVE the Spring, when Numbering buds 
^ Are wakened into birth ; 

When joy and gladness seem to run 
So freely o'er the earth. 

Charles. v 

2. I love the Summer, when the flowers 
"" Look beautiful and bright >■ "*" 
When I can spend the leisure hours 

With hoop, and ball, and kite. # 

George. 

3. I love the; Autumn, when the trees 

With fruit are bending low ; 
When I can reach the luscious plums 
That hang upon the bough. 
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Frank. 

4. I love to have the Winter come, 

When I can skate and slide, 
And hear the noise of merry sleighs 
That swiftly by us glide. 

Anna. 

5. I love the seasons in their round ; 

Each has delights for me : 
Wisdom and love in all are found : 
God's hand in each I see. 

Mother. 

6. You 're right, my child ; remember Him, 

As seasons pass away ; 
And each revolving y^ar will bring 
You nearer heavenly day. 



LESSON XXII. 
THE pi:easures of benevolence. 

A Morning Walk, first to the Shops, and then to 
the House of Poverty. The Inmates of the 
Latter^ and the Interest in their Behalf awa- | 
Jcened in the Heart of one of the Visiters.^ 

1. Mrs. Dorsett, one morning, took her daugh- 
ter Isabella with her, as she went round to the 
shops, to buy some articles of clothing. 
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3. JIaving made her purchases, she told her 
daughter that she was going to take her to another 
part of* the city. Isabella was pleased at the 
thought of having a longer walk with her mother.. 

3. After walking a great distance, and turning 
into many different streets, they at last found 
themselves in a narrow alley, in which were some 
miserable-looking houses. 

4. Why did you coma into this dirty place, 
mother ? said Isabella ; I am sure there is nobody 
that you know who lives here. 

5. Yes, there is, Isabella; — somebody that I 
know, and somebody that I love. 

Somebody that you love, mother ? 
yes, somebody that I love, very much. 

6. Well ! then I suppose I shall love them, 
too ; but I cannot think who they can be. 

I do not know how that will be, Isabdla ; I 
hope you will, yourself, find them such that you 
cannot help loving them. 

7. Here is the house, and you will soon see 
them, continued the mother. They both en- 
tered, and went into a very small room, where was 
seated a thin, pale-looking, aged woman. 

8. At her side, was a table, on which was a 
Bible. Close by, was a cradle, containing an in- 
fant about six months old. A little girl, of dboat 
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eight years old^ (a granddaughter of the old Iddy,) 
was sitting by the child, rocking it to sleep. 

9. The dress of the little girl, whose name was 
Betsy, showed that her mother was very poor. 
Her gown was patched in every direction ; but 
she was clean, and her hands were employed while 
she kept the child asleep. At the same timeyshe 
attended to her grandmother, who, as Isabella now 
perceived, was blind. 

10. Mrs. Dorsett asked Betsy about her mother, 
who was out at her day's work. 

Mother's rheumatism is a great deal better, 
ma'am, sinc^ she put on the flannels which you 
sent her ; she can nbw work very well. . 

11. Yes! said the grandmother, my daughter 
thanks you, every day, for the comfort they have 
been to her. She is very happy, now that she 
can work again ; and when she c6mes home, at 
night, our little Betsy reads a chapter to us, and 
that makes every thing seem light. 

12. You do not know, ma'am, what a blessing 
you have bestowed on us all, in teaching Betsy to 
read. I can bear my blindness, with much more 
patience, after she has read to me the sweet words 
of Jesus. He- tells us that the pure in heart shall 
see God ; and God has not taken from me my 
inward eyes. 
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13. While the good M woman was expfessing 
her gratitude to Mrs. DcH^tt, Isabella made her- 
self acquainted with Betsy, and the babe, who 
opened his pretty blue eyes upon her. 

14. Isabella almost forgot that she was in a 
room, which, when she first saw it, she thought 
was too small and mean to enter ; which liad no 
carpet on the floor, no paper on the walls, and no 
furniture, but that which was indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

15. Her attention was completely taken up 
with Betsy and the babe, and the gentle and pa- 
tient grandmother. When her mother made a 
motion to leave, Isabella wished to stay longer. 

16. It was some minutes after they had left the 
small room and narrow street, before a word was 
spoken, either by Isabella or her mother. 

17. At Jength, Isabella abruptly exclaimed, 
Mother !/ i am thinking of something. 

What » it, my dear ? 

Why, mother, I am thinking it would be better 
to make something for Betsy, or that little babe, 
with the cloth you this morning bought f<Nr my 
gown. 

18. lam very willing to do so, if you wish it, 
neid her mother. 

I am sure I do, said Isabella. Betsy's gown 
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was all patched, and that pretty babe had on a 
gown wl^h was not half big enough. 

19. I wish, too, I could do something for Bet- 
sy's grandmother. What a sad thing it must be, 
to be blind ! 

Not so sad, my daughter, as some things, of 
which I could tell you. 

20. After some conversation, on the question, 
who should be assisted first, it was decided, that 
the most useful thing would be, to make a gown 
for Betsy. 

21. Isabella would have preferred making* a 
gown for the babe ; but, as her object was to do 
good, she gave up the indulgence of her taste, to 
her mother's advice. 

22. Her mother told her, that the babe did not 
care for his gown's being too small, so long as it 
did not hurt him ; and that he did not know that 
it was not as pretty as he was himself. 

23. His little cradle was as good to him as a 
palace. There, he could be at his ease, and laugh, 
and crow, and be happier than a king. The kind 
tones of his grandmother's v<nc^, his mother's 
smile of love, and his sister Betsy's pleasaitf ways, 
grafiiied his wishes, ai)d filled his little h^art. 

24. Do you think, mother, you ca# l(ave the 
gown cut out, to-day, so that I can begin upon it ? 

\ 
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Yes, my dear, I will have it cut out before tea ; 
and you can begin to work upon it as soon as tea 
is over. 

25. Whatever boy or girl has done good to 
another, can understand, better than can be told, 
the great pleasure which Isabella felt, when, in the 
evening, she seated herself by her mother, to 
attend to this, her first, act of charity. 

26. After working a while, she exclaimed, (her 
fingers still fast at work,) O mother ! I am glad, 
indeed, you let me go with you, this morning. I 
never did any work, which I liked half so well 
as this. See how much I have dpne ! 

27. Her brother James, also, came in for his 
share of the enjoyment 't)f the evening. Though 
he could not help Isabella, at her work, except by 
passing the thread or the scissors, he, kept his eyes 
fixed upon all her mov^nerits } and they looked so 
bright and busy, that^ if eyes, ever could work, his, 
certainly, would have done ^ great part of Bet- 
sy's gown. 

28. The Saturday, on which Isabella gave to 
Betsy her newqgown, was, indeed, a happy day to 
both G^ver and Receiver. 
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LESSON XXIII. z; 

THE SUMMER HEAT. 

EUza found out that the Cause of her Murmuring 
in Summery was also the Cause of her Rqoicing 
in Autumn. 

T. On one of the warmest days in Summer, 
when the sun was shining with its intense power 
and brightness, Eliza, as she hastily fanned her 
red cheeks, and wiped the moisture from her fore- 
head, exclaimed, O ! why need the weather be so 
hot ! I can hardly breathe ! 

2. My dear child, safdTier mother, I think that 
in a few weeks hencfe, youfwill cleatly see (he 

. reason why it is now so ht]^ I assure you, now, 
however, that it is Gob w(& sends this heat ; and 
He is certainlf too good a i^itber to do any thufg 
which is not for Our benefit. 

3. At lengthy ihir months of July aod August 
were at an end, tmd^jj^ith them, the severity of 
heat and languor. The fresher air of ^gkember, 
and the gentler rays of the sun, now. «tracted 

, Eliza, every day, to the garden. 
' '4. The fruit became ripe, and the harvest com- 
menced. Eliza was delighted with the beauty of 
the apples, the pears, and the peaches ; nothing 
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could surpass the sweetness of their flavor or the 
brightness of their colors. 

5. Ah ! mother, cried Eliza, see the fine fruits, 
which God has given to us ! How great is His 
goodness ! 

6. Yes ! my child, I am glad to have you think 
and speak thus. But I must remind you, how im- 
patient you were one day in the Summer, and 
how you complained of the heat It was t]pat 
very heat which has ripened these fruits, and 
made them so delicious. Was it not good in God 
to send that Summer heat ? 



LES§ON XXIV.' t 

TH£ BEAUTIB& OF KINDNESS. 

HHtry one may exhibit them. An excellent Exatnr 
pie in the Character of an old Oentleman. 

X ' 

1. There is so much unkindness in the world, 
that it may^not, perhaps, be amiss to say a word 
or two about our being kind to each other. 

52. It is so easy to be kind, that to be otherwise 
is inexcusable. Kindness consists,, not so much 
in doing some great thing for another, as it does 
6 ' 
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in attending to little things in the common affairs 
of life. 

3. I have known a little flower to be kept, for 
a week, as a token of kindness ; an encouraging 
word, to be remembered for a month ; and some 
small deed of kindness, to be spoken of for years. 

4. Do be kind one towards another. There 
are some people who excel in this ; they have a 
spirit of kindness about them, which is ever show- 
ing itself. 

5. It was delightful to see old Mr. Jackson 
walk down to the village, where, for a time, he 
had lived. He always had a kind deed for many, 
Coid a kind word for all. 

6. Thus would he talk to the people, as he 
passed : Ay, ay, Joseph ! so you are getting your 
potatoes into the ground. I will se^d you ti'ffew 
of my blue kidneys to put in among them ; they 
will soon spring up, and you will find them io be 
some of the very best you ever saw. - / > 

'*'7. Well, Jane ! how does your husband get 
along? Poor man! I see he looks but weakly, 
yet. I am going to the market, and shall send 
him a bit of mutton, and you must make for him 
a bowl of good broth. 

8. Take good care of him, Jane. Good hus- 
bands and honest men do not grow on every 
bough. 
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9. Why, Betsy ! have you already done churn- 
ing? That is right! my girl. Industry puts a 
color into your cheek, of which you have no need 
to be ashamed. 

10. How encouraging is a kind word ! or a 
kind call in a time of sickness ! Every little ex- 
pression of sympathy ddes us good. It tells us 
that there are people in the world who care for 
us ; and this knowledge is dear to u$ all. 

11. To think kindly of each other, is well ; to 
speak kindly of each other, is better ; but to act 
kindly one towards another, is best of all. 
Whether, then, we think, speak, or act, let us 
always do it kindly. v^* 



.- _ LESSON XXV.: ' 

MARTHA»S BIRTHDAY. 

Lines addressed to her by her Parents^ on the 
seventh Anniversary of her Birth. 

1. 'Mid smiles and tears, thy parents greet 
This happy mom ; 
For thou, to-day, art seven years old — 
Our eldest bom ! 
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2. A hand, unseen, hath crowned thy life 

With blessings rare ; 
And thou hast slept, and waked each mom, 
Beneath its care. 

3. Through dangers, seen and hid, oft times 

Thy way hath lain ; 
And love, unsought, hath shielded thee 
From grief and pain. 

4. Thou hast not yet been left on earth 

An orphan lone ; 
And want, and cares, and sorrows keen. 

Thou ne'er hast known. .^ 

5. Thy bark has floated smoothly on, 

Beloved child ! 
And o'er thy head has never rolled > 
The torrent vrild. 

6. To praise, this mom, Sustaining Love, 

Sure it is meet ; 
How can we fail this happy day 
With thanks to greet ? 
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LESSON XXVI. :., 

THE BOY WHO TOLD A LIE. 

The Sadness of his Mother. The Sorrow of 
the Boy. 

1. The mother looked pale, and her face was sad ; 
She seemed to have nothing to make her glad ; 

• She silently sat, with tears in her eye, 
For her dear little boy had told a lie. 

2. He was a pleasant, affectionats child ; 

' His ways were winning, his temper was mild ; 
There were joy and love in his soft blue eye ; 
But, oh ! this sweet boy had told a lie ! 
*. 

3. He stood by the window, alone, within. 

And he felt that his soul was stained with sin ; 
And his mother could hear him sob and cry, 
Because he had told her that wicked lie. 

4. Then he cahie and leaned by his mother's side, 
And asked for a kiss, which she denied ; 

He told her, with many a penitent sigh, 
That he never would tell another lie. 

5. Then she took liis small hands within her own, 
And bade him before her kneel gently down ; 
And she kissed his cheek, while he looked on 

high. 
And prayed to be pardoned for telling the lie. 
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LESSON XXVILl V 

GATHERING WINTERGREEN BERRIES. 

Anna and Lucy, Their Friendship. Their Arbor 
in the Garden. Their Afternoon Eoccursion into 
the Fields. 

1. Anna and Lucy were, I think, two of the 
best little friends in the world. Their parents 
lived next door to each other; and the picket 
fence, which botfhded the garden of Lucy's father, 
on the southern side, was also the boundary, on 
the north, of a small orchard belonging to Anna's 
father. 

2. At the end of an alley, and close to the fence, 
in the garden of Lucy's father ,*were two enormous 
lilach bushes, or rather trees^; for they had been 
suffered to grow and spread, until their branches 
met at the top, and overshadowed a large space, 
on both sides, thus forming a kind of arbor. 

3. It was, indeed, a sweet arbor, in the Spring- 
time of the year, when it was studded with spikes 
of beautiful flowers, looking as fresh, and smell- 
ing as sw^^t, as if Flora (the fabled goddess of 
flowers) had just thrown them out of her lap. 

4. As soon as the frost wad out of the ground, 
and the grass and leaves began to burst forth, in 
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the Spring, this was a favorite place of meeting 
for the little girls ; and here they used to lay their 
plans for visits, rambles, &c. 

5. One fine, warm, sunshiny day, in April, 
Anna had looked out at the window, a great many 
times ; but she saw nothing of Lucy, at the fence, 
until after dinner, and then she ran quickly out 
to meet her. 

6. Lucy told her that she had been very indus- 
trious, all the morning, in helping to make a calico 
frock for her litde sister, and that her mother had 
given her permission to spend* the afternoon as 
she pleased. 

7. Then, said Anna, you shall come to see me, 
and we will have a good time together in the play- 
room. I am sure my mother will be willing ; for 
I, too, have been hard at work, knitting, and run- 
ning about the house, and doing errands for every 
body. 

8. But, Anna, said Lucy, it is such a beautiful 
day, and we have been cooped up in the house so 
long, would it not be pleasanter to take a run 
through the fields? I know a place where the 
g#und is red with wintergreen berries. 

9. Delightful! cried Anna; I will run now, and 
ask mother. 

Anna's mother said that she must work steadily, 
fQr an hour, and then she might go. 
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10. The mothers of these girls thought it well 
to begin early in forming them to habits of indus- 
try ; and they knew that they would have more 
enjoyment in their liberty, if it were bought by 
a Uttle wholesome exertion. 

11. It was but half past two o'clock when the 
little girls set forth, each with a basket in her 
hand, and a bonnet tied closely under her chin, 
and a heart as light as could be. 

12. First, they went running and skipping 
down a lane, stopping, here and there, to gather 
dandelions and violets ; and then they crossed a 
meadow, where some sheep were feeding, and 
their young lambs were frisking about them. 

13. Then they came to a low bridge, where 
they stopped, to admire the clearness of the water, 
and the yellow sunlight dancing and crinkling on 
the stones and gravel at the bottom of the brook. 

14. They crossed a large pasture, in which 
chestnut and walnut-trees were growing, here and 
there, among the low, flat rocks ; and they remem- 
bered what good times they had there, in the 
Autumn, when they came to gather nuts. 

15. After crossing two or three more fields, 
they came to a hill, the southern side of which 
had been newly cleared, and which they found 
very tiresome and disagreeable to climb. 

16. At the fai;ther side of it was a fence ; and 
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Lucy said, the place where the berries grew was 
near it, in the wood on the other side. 

17. And, sure enough ! when they jumped dcjwn 
from the fences and found themselves under the 
laiige trees of the forest, they saw that the ground 
was covered with the dark, shining leaves of the 
wintergreen, and that the bright red berries were 
peeping out every where beneath them. 

18. Did you ever see such a sight ? cried Anna. 
O ! how beautiful they do look ! said Lucy. 
Let us sit down here, said one. No, they are 

thicker and larger here, said the other. 

19. So they began to gather the fragrant ber- 
ries ; and they dropped them so quickly into their 
baskets, that soon there was not a, par tide of the 
bottom of either to be seen. 

20. At first, they were silent ; their emplojrment 
was pleasure enough ; but they soon began to 
chat away as merrily as could be. 

21. I asked Julia Chapman, the little Boston 
girl, who is staying at Mrs. Dennet's, to come with 
us, said Lucy. 

And why did she not come ? inquired Anna. 

22. O ! she said she was afraid of being alone, 
in the woods, so faf from any house ; and that she 
should spoil her liew shoes ; and that she did not 
know what winterberries were : she thought they 
must be poor things ; and she did not care for 
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running about in the fields, but should rather walk 
in the Mall. 

'23. Is it not singular that Julia has never seen 
wintergreen berries ? said Anna. 

Very singular, indeed, said Lucy. We must 
give her some. I think they are almost as good 
as strawberries, and it is a thousand times pleas- 
anter to gather them. 



LESSON XXVIILl 

GATHERING WINTERGREEN BERRIES. 
CONTINUED. 

Anna and Lucy still in the Fields, Thunder^ 
Storm. Place of Retreat. The Girls lose their 
Way. Joy on seeing a House. Return Home. 

1. Anna, do you not think it is very pleasant 
to be away by ourselves, under these tall old 
trees ? and I am not in the least afraid ; are you ? 

2. Why, no, said Anna, hesitatingly. I do 
think of a snake, now and then, grandmother has 
told me such stories about them ; and I must say, ' 
that I. have a strange feeling, sometimes, in looking 
off into the dark, shadowy places among the rocks 
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and trees. But still, I like, above all things, to 
come. 

3. One of the girls said, she was tired with 
stooping, and proposed that they should go to 
another place, and gather some bunches of rock- 
lihes, to take home with them. So they set their 
baskets down, at the foot of a tree, and went to 
gather the flowers, which grew in the clefts of 
the rock. 

4. Then they sang, and called out long words, 
to hear the singular echo amongst the rocks ; and 
when they were tired of this, they went back to 
picking berries again. 

5. They were busy, for a long time, with their 
work, and with talking about their school, and 
other things ; when, suddenly, Anna looked up, 
and exclaimed. Dear me! how dark it grows! 
Night is coming on ! We must hasten home. 

6. No ! said Lucy, who was a year older, and 
who was more considerate than Anna — no, it is 
not night, but there is a thunder-gust rising. 
Look up at the sky, through this opening in the 
trees. 

7. Anna looked, and saw the edges of a very 
black cloud, which was rising rapidly, and which 
looked very threatening. Suddenly, there issued 
from it a flash of lightning, followed by a loud peal 
of thunder. 

■■ ''■• 
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8. Anna began to cry, and ran, as fast as she 
could, towards the open field. But they were half 
a mile from any house, and Lucy knew, that, if 
they attempted to reach home, they would be over- 
taken by the storm. 

9. When gathering flowers, on the cliff, they 
had observed a kind of grotto, where a lai^ stone 
rested upon two others, and they had said, what 
a nice play-house it would make. Thither 
Lucy led the terrified Anna, concealing her own 
fears, and encouraging her all she could. 

10. It was large ^nough to completely screen 
them ; and the bottom was covered with dried 
leaves, and here they nestled dowi), close together. 
The rain poured in torrents, and at almost every 
instant, there were bright flashes of lightning, fol- 
lowed immediately by loud, rattling^ thunder. 

11. In such a dreadful storm, far away by 
themselves, and so near night, it is not surprising 
that these little girls should have been much ter- 
rified; They were, indeed, sadly afraid, and sat, 
trembling, side by side. 

12. But they had been taught, by their parents, 
to look unto God, in their troublci and they knelt 
down together, and prayed that he would pity 
them, in their fear and distress, and keep them 
from harm. 

13. After a while, the sound of the thunder 
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begRii to grow fainter and more distant ; the lighl- 
ning was not so bright, the roaring wind diod 
away, and the rain ceased. 

14. Then the little girls came out of their place 
of retreat, and began to make their way ttn-ough 
the woods, carrying their baskets very carefully, 
and holding up their clothes, that they might not 
get wet. 

15. But what was their dismay, when they 
found that they had taken the wrong direction, 
and that, instead of coming to the open fields, they 
were going deeper and deeper into the thick 
wood! i 

16. They knew that the forest extended on 
' one side for several miles ; and the idea of getting 

lost, and perishing in the woods, came over their 
little hearts, and made them sad, indeed. 

17. Anna sat down, at the foot of a tree, and 
began again to cry; but Lucy wiped her eyes, 
and persuaded her to keep on ; and they both pro- 
ceeded, as fast as the roots of the trees and the 
slippery leaves would let them. 

18. And soon, what was their joy, when they 
saw an openii^ in the woods, with a small house 
and barn at a little distance ! 

19. It was a strange place, which neither of 
tkem knew ; but, seeing a very good-natured look- 
ing man, harnessing a pair of horses to a wagon, 

7 
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thej inquired of him, and found that they were 
more than two miles from home. The good- 
natured looking man said he was going that way, 
after he had eaten his supper, and that he would, 
with pleasure, take them in his wagon. 

20. They went into the house, where they 
found a kind, good woman, who gave them dry- 
stockings and shoes, belonging to her own little 
girls, saying they could send them back by the 
wagon. 

21. Then she made a fire, and dried their 
clothes, and gave them some nice biscuits and 
butter, and a cup of milk ; and, by the time they 
were ready to set off, they were in fine spirits. 

22. They had a charming ride, alon^ a very 
pleasant road, and sooft arrived at th^ir homes, 
where they found that their friend» had been very 
anxious about them. • ' 

23. These little girls grew to be women, and 
they lived far apart from each other, in two distant 
cities ; but they never forgot their excursion to 
the woods, to gather winterberries, nor failed to 
speak of it, whenever they met, in after-life. 
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LESSON XXIX. ^ '> 

ROBIN AND HIS ENEMY. 

A. RoUtiy sitting in a Cherry-Tree^ i^ supposed to 
expostulate mth the Man with a Qun in his 
Handy who is standing under the Tree, 

1. Hold ! hold ! your rifle, chirped a beautiful, 
high-spirited robin, one morning, to the man who 
had shot down nine of her companions, while 
taking their morning supply of cherries. 

2. Hold ! hold 1 your rifle, and tell us why you 
so crueUy make war upon us. Are not the cher- 
ries for ui^ 9S well as for you ? 

9« Quite el^quQpt ! little Miss Robin, said the 
man witb a guil in hi^ )iand. These trees are for 
%is; the fruit is ours. You have no right to it, 
and it is because you persist in taking it, that I 
have killed so many of your companions. 

4. Besides, you are rather mischievous, you 
know, in the garden ; and therefore, as a matter 
of exercise and pleasure, I would shoot you, as I 
would the hawk or the squirrel. 

5. Well, sir, replied the robin, we think there 
ii very little for which you can or ought to com- 
plain of us ; while we had supposed there was a 
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great deal in us which you did and must love 
and admire. 

6. We never trouble you with our sorrows; 
we suffer cold, hunger, and pain, but 4q not epm- 
plain to you. The wind, the ftorni, the. forest 
oak, and the willow, can tell yoiHof our distresses ; 
and the gurgling brook can tell you of our feverish 
thirst. 

7. But from the earliest rays of the morning to 
the stillness of eve, we do no| fail to warble at 
your window, in your arbor, -and all about your 
fields, our pleasantest notes, and sing ouf, sweetest 
songs. 

8. We feed upon the worm, the bug, and the 
fly, which cause so much damage in your garden 
and cornfield; and we had supposed, from the 
care with which you had protiirted yur neMs from 
cruel boys, that you would cherish us tfie Summer 
through. 

9. But, now, just because we take part of these 
cherries, so red, so sweet, so pleasant to the eye, 
and so delightful to the taste, you cruelly frighten, 
wound, and kill us, as if we were vile liawks or 
crows. 

10. Do consider that, just at this time, we can 
find but little food, while we have more occasion 
for it, now, than at any other time. Our nests a»e 
now filled with our darling, unfledged robins ; and, 
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in this great scarcity of food, we can supply them 
and ourselves only by the greatest diligence. 

11. The seed, the worm, and the bug, — our 
early Spring food, — are now scarce. The seed 
has become a j>lant, and the worm and bug 
take shelter frontf the sun, and only appear in the 
night, when we are at home, protecting our little 
ones from the dew and the cold. 

12. In fact, there is little else for U8,jiut noWj 
but the cherry. Do you not see that we must 
live upon the food supplied by your HEAVSNiiT 
FATHEit? O^ sirl did you reflect how diligent 
we are oMigedto be, to procure a supply of food, 
you would not object to our taking a share of these 
cherries. 

13. And could you see how many nesdings 
are now to knngef^ and pine ' away, and starve, 
because you have killed their mothers; or could 
you know how many of our companions are suf- 
fering from broken bones, and mangled flesh, by 
your cruel shot, I am sure you would never touch 
that, rifle again. 

14. Do you say it is no matter ; we are nothing 
but robins? True; we are nothing but robins; 
but is it not said that a sparrow shall not Ml to 
the ground without God's notice ? 

15. Our litde legs cannot be broken, without 
giving us great pain ; and, though we cannot send 
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for a Doctor to cure us, and ease our pains, yet, 
believe us, our grief and pain are just as distress" 
ing to us. 

16. How you would grieve, I think, if your 
little boy, to whom we have so often sung, were 
hungry, and you could get food for him only at 
the risk of your life ! 

17. And are you not reproved by Him who 
made and Ipves us all, when you recollect that, 
while you have been killing us, for taking a few 
cherries for our children, yours have been made 
sick by eating too many ? 

18." Did not the Doctor advise you to let the 
robins eat the cherries ? an* did he not tell you 
that they were provided for them, as much so as 
bread and milk are for your children ? 

19. O ! sir, look again at our dead companions, 
under the tree, and think again 'of* the poor little 
starving ones, whom you have bereft of mothers ; 
and then ask if your Heavenly Father can ap- 
prove such conduct. 

20. The robin now flew away to the bereaved 
nests, and told the darling little ones, whose 
mouths were wide open, and whose heads were 
stretched out above the top of the nests, that they 
must go without their breakfasts ; for a cruel and 
thoughtless man had been shooting at their moth- 
ers, and killed them ; and now nine little nests 
of robins can see their mothers no more ! 



/ 
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LESSON XXX.W^ 

ROBIN AND HIS FRIEND. 



lAnes addressed to him by a kind young Friend, 
who lives tn the Home close by |Ae Tree. 



1. Robin ! robin ! sing to me, ' 
And I'll gladly suffer thee - 
Thus to breakfast in the tree, 
On the ruddy cherry.. 



I 



2. Soon as thoii hast swallowed it, 
How I love to see thee flit 

To another twig, and sit, 

Singing there, so merry ! ^^iM^ 

3. It was kind in .thee to fly 
Near m^ window; and to try, 
Then,* to raise thy notes so high. 

Rousing me from slumbers. 

4. Robin ! half the cheering power 
Of this bright and lovely hour. 
While I pluck the dewy flower. 

Comes from thy sweet numbers. 

5. And thou wast an honest bird. 
Thus to let thy voice be heard, 
Asking, in the plainest word 

Thou couldst utter, whether 
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Those who owned it would allow 
Thee to take upon the bough 
Thy repast, and sit, as now, 

Smoothing down each feather 

6. Who, that hears the mellow note, 
, From the robin's little throat, 

On the air of morning float, 
Could desire to still her? 

7, ^Who her beauty can behold. 
And consent to have it told 
That he had a heart so cold. 

As to try to kill her? 



LESSON xxxl; 

PORTRAIT OF OUR KITTEN; 

By which you will see she is an uncommonly 
beautiful Creature, 

1. Heb glossy, downy, jetty skin. 

Her eyes of blue, her winning miep, ' 
Her roguish look, her playful way, — 
All which one's kindness well repay; — 

2. Her form of roundness, tiny feet ^ 
That pat along her friends to meet ; 
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Her pretty neck she loves to show. 
Decked with a spot as white as snow ; — 

3. Her voice of music, sweet and new, 
When, for mamma, she murmurs, " Mew ! " 
Yet from her kiss will wildly start, 

She has so frolicsome a heart : — 

4. All these rare beauties do belong 
To our sweet kitten ; but this song 
Is most unworthy in her praise. 
She has so many cunning ways. 



LESSON xxxn. . 

PLACES FOR FRANK AND ME, 
In Hours of Recreation. 

1. Where the silvery pond is brightest^ 
Where the lilies grow the whitest, 
Where the river meets the sea ; — 
That 's the place for Frank and me. 

2. Where the dove-qot is the neatest, 
Where the blackbird sings the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee ; — 
That 's the place for Frank aiid me. 
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i 

3. Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest. 
Where is seen the homeward bee ; — 
That 's the place for Frank and me. 

4. Where the sunny bank is steepest. 
Where the cooling shade is deepest, 
Where the ripened nuts fall free ; — 
That 's the place for Frank and me. 

5. Why some boys should run away 
To many places, there to play, 

Or why they love the street so w^U ; — 
That 's a thing I ne'er could telj. 

6. But tfts I know, — I love to play 
In the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the river, or by the sea ; — 
Sweet places, all, for' Frank and me. 



LESSON XXXIII. ^ . 

A CONFLICT IN A BOY'S REELINGS. 

Two Peaches. One being already disposed of, the 
great Question is, Shall I eat the other y of give 
it to a sick Friend 7 

1 . Mother ! Mr. Bryant gave me two beautiful 
peaches ; I gave one to Robert Ripley, and here 
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is the other. How large it is ! and how yellow on 
one side, and how red on the other ! 

2. It is, indeed, a very fine peach. What are 
you going to do with it, Charles ? 

I was going to eat it. Is there any thing in 
particular, mother, that you wish me to do with it? 

3. I was thinking, my dear, that perhaps you 
would find more pleasure in offering it to Mr. 
Sumner. You know how sick he has been. He 
has lost his appetite, almost entirely, and takes 
scarcely any food; but that delicious-looking 
peach, I thinj^, might tempt him. 

4. Thiif , . ofettainly, is the finest peach I ever 
saw, continued his mother ; it is so ripe and mellow, 
and looks so beautiful, that it seems to me the 
very odor and sight of 4t must do a sick person 
good. 

5. I should like to offer it to him ; but then, 
mother, I have not tasted a peach this year. 
Besides, I think Mr. Sumner will like something 
else as well. 

6. If you tipinK,, my son, that you will be 
any happier by .eating the peach, yourself, than 
by offering it to poor, didk Mr. Sumner, who is al- 
ways so good and so kind to every one, why, then 
eat it. Do just as you please ; I will go out, and 
see what el§e I can find. 

7. Charles said to himself, It is true, I do love 
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Mr. Sonuiery veij much. — How good this peach 
smells ! It is so ripe, that it has cracked a little. 
I mean to cut a bit out, with my penknife, just 
there, where it is cracked, to see if it tastes as 
good as it looks. 

8. Delicious ! I have half a mind to eat it. 
Mother will get something else for Mr. Sumner, 
which, I dare say, he will like as well. How ea« 
sily it will pull open, just in the centre ! I admire 
to pull open peaches, that come apart so prettily. 

9. This is a free-stone, I know, almost. I 
must pull it open, and see. There ! I knew it 
was a free-stone. The stone remains with the 
perfect half; the other half does not look so nice 
— all cracked and cut. 

10. I will eat the cracked half, and save the 
other, with the stone in it. O ! how jiiicy and 
good ! Mr. Sumner will like something else, bet- 
ter, I have no doubt. Grown people do not care 
much about such things. 

11. Well! I may as well eat the other half, 
too ; I should not like to offer any body half a 
peach. Delicious^ indeed ! T will save the stone. 
But now I begin to wish I had not eaten it. 

12. What will mother say ? And wfet shall I 
say, when she asks me if I have eaten lii I can- 
not tell a falsehood. O dear ! I wish I had not 
eaten it ! 
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LESSON XXXIV. ' , 



COUNTRY SCENES. 

Their Variety and Beauty weU calculated to pro* 
dace CheerJvinetB and Contentments 

1. There are a hundred things which make 
the country delightful. Go where you will, in the 
country, you can never look about you, even for 
a short time, without seeing something which 
would make a pleasant picture. 

2. A cottage, with a vine, or a honeysuckle, 
climbing up the front ; an old oak-tree, whose 
goodly branches are laden with acorns, and 
adorned with ruddy oak-balls ; 

3. A pool, where ducks are swimming, or flap- 
ping their wings, and diving under the water ; a 
little brook, where a country girl is lifting water 
with a wooden bowl ; 

4. A hilly field, where the young jambs are 
racing in the sun ; a green meadow, where cows 
of different colors are sweeping the grass with their 
rough t^gues, and tearing it off with their teeth ; — 

5. These, and a thousand other such pleasant 
pictures, are to be seen almost every where in the 
country. I cannot understand how any one, liv- 
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ing in the country, can be dull even for a single 
hour. 

6. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, — 
Morning, Noon, and Night, — all bring with them 
a pleasant change, making the country like a large 
picture-book, the leaves of which you may turn 
over, continually, and always find something new. 



LESSON XXXV. 

DRUMMING WELL; 

Or the Advantages of doing Things thoroughly^ 
and not by Halves. 

1. The Honorable William Gray was a justly- 
celebrated merchant of Boston. Billy Gray was 
the name by which he was familiarly called. 

2. When somewhat advanced in years, be was 
one day superintending a piece of carpenter's 
work; (for nothing about him was permitted to 
escape his vigilant eye ;) and he had occasion to 
find fault with the man who was doing it, for not 
doing his work well. 

3. The carpenter turned upon him, — he and 
Mr. Gray having been known JO each other in their' 
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youth, — and said, Billy Gray, for what do you 
presume to scold me ? You are a rich man, it is 
true; but did not I know you when you were 
nothing but a drummer ? 

4. Well, said Mr. Gray, did I not drum weUy 
eh 7 did I not drum well 7 

The carj)enter was silenced, and went on to do 
his work better. 

5. When Mr. Gray commenced his career, he 
was a poor boy ; and he began early, and contin- 
ued, through his long life, to act on the principte 
of drumming well. In other words, he aimed to 
do every thing as it ought to be done, and not by 
halves. 

6. This is the way in which he became one of 
the richest and most prosperous American mer- 
chants of his day. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

ELLEN AND MARTHA. 

Aft Account of their Doings after leaving the 
BreaJcfast Table. Their Chamber. Their 
Treatment of a Visiter at their Window. 

1. Ellen and Martha were cousins. They 
« lived together, and^were so much alike, that one 
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would suppose they were sisters. They were both 
kind-hearted; and both desirous of improvement : 
this brought them together, and made them love 
each other. 

2. We will see what they did vrith themselves 
after they left the breakfast-room. Did they saun- 
ter about, stop in the door-way, loiter in the kitch- 
en, or sit on the stairs, with nothing to occupy their 
minds ? 

3. Had they nothing to do on this beautiful 
day ? nothing to show that, while the worid was 
fall of Kfe, and beauty, and activity, they were 
not idle lookers-on, — receiving so much, and do- 
ing nothing in return ? 

4. No! Ellen and Martha were too wise to 
waste precious hours in this way. They went 
immediately to their room, to attend to their 
duties. 

5. As we are their friends, they will allow us 
to look in upon them. Every thing is neat and 
tidy about them ; their bed is made, their room is 
dusted ; and every article of dress is put away. 
This is all their own work, too. 

6. They are seated at a table, which is placed 
near the window. And what a pleasant window 
it is ! The branches of an elm-tree, which grows 
near it, soften the light of the bright sun, and 
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make a most beautiful blind ; one that does not 
require to be fastened or unfastened. 

7. The leaves dance gently about, seeming to 
whisper to their listening ears some fairy story ; 
and, now and then, a lively chirp gives notice that 
some bird is visiting this green shade. 

8. The bird may have come for her breakfast ; 
or, perhaps, she is looking out for a safe and 
pleasant retreat, where she can build a nest for the 
young family which she will soon have. 

9. ' The bird comes near the window. Ellen 
and Martha perceive her bright little eye ; and 
they keep very still, lest they should frighten her. 
In return for their thoughtfulness, she shows no. 
alarm, but turns her head this way and that, 
making herself familiar with the objects around 
her. 

10. She flies from one branch to another, with 
a very sagacious look, and seems, at last, to decide 
that she cannot better herself by going farther. 

11. The girls are delighted with the prospect 
of so pleasant a neighbor. And now the bird has 
flown away. She has gone, perhaps, to find her 
mate, and to ask him to return with her to the 
place she has chosen- for their nest. 

12. What account the bird will give of Ellen 
and Martha, we cannot tell. But we think their 
kind looks and gentle ways prevented her having 
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any fear that they would do any thing to destroy 
her comfort and happiness. 

13. Though Ellen and Martha have, at present, 
no teacher, they apply themselves to some regular 
occupation, every morning. They are now en- 
gaged in copying a iSower, which they found in 
their walk before breakfast. 

14. Ellen has her brows contracted, and is very 
hard at work. The India rubber and the pencil 
are by turns in her hand ; — first she draws, and 
then she rubs. Rub, rub, rub. It seems to be 
rub and go, with Ellen, for she is unused to the 
labor of drawing, and never before tried her hand 
at copying from nature. 

15. Ellen's patience, however, is great, and 
will, no doubt, be of much use to her. And now 
the rubber has remained quiet for some time. 
Ellen must have succeeUed. And, sure enough, 
she has. '^" 

16. The'flower,' which she has been copying, 
is a pretty columbine* And, refally, Ellen's draw- 
ing looks so much like U, that no one would ever 
mistake it for a dandelion, or a buttercup. 

17. Ellen*s success brightens her eyes and 
clears her brow. Indeed, she seems more pleased 
with her copy, than with the real flower, as well 
she may ; for she sees, in her copy, the result of 
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patience and perseverance, which are plants of 
her own cultivating. 

18. To look at Martha, one would think that 
she had no labor to perform, in comparison with 
Ellen. Her face is tranquil, her eye is calm ; 
there has been no anxiety, sighing, or rubbing 
with her. 

19. Yet she has drawn the pretty columbine, 
and the little bud on the stalk. The reason of 
her greater ease is, she is three years older than 
Ellen, and so much more advanced in her studies. 

20. Martha having drawn so much more, the 
habit has become quite easy ; and she finds great 
pleasure in this occupation. She is now reaping 
the fruits of her industry and application. 



LESSON -xxxvii.: 

THE HEAVENS AB6VE US. 

About a Utile Oirly who lotted the Sky, in aU its 
Changes and Variety, 

1. 

Tn a fair garden, Jane would sit for hours, 
On a green bank, amongst the grass and flowers ; 
And upward look into the air so blue. 
Admiring its clear depths and azure hue : 
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She loved it in its misty morning dress, 
And in its evening robes of gorgeousness. 

The &ir young moon was like a friend to her, 
As it sunk downward with the evening star. 
She with delight beheld the rising cloud, 
And saw the flash, and heard the thunder loud ; 
And shQ would watch it, in its majesty, 
As it came darkly rolling o'er the sky. 

3- 

But best of all she loved the sky of night, 
When silent stars came forth in troops so bright ; 
And all the brightest she had fondly named. 
For friends with whom her heart in love was 

chained ; 
The name of one was Mother y and that star 
Has been to her a precious comforter. 

4. 

For soon upon her Mother's grave it shone ; 
And now, though years have fled, and time has 

gone, 
And childish fancies all have passed. 
Yet will this sweet remembrance always last. 
And that bright star is dearer than the rest. 
Because it bore the name of her who loved her 

best. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL. V 

RETURN OF SPRING. 

!nie Glen, the Flocks, the Winds, the River, 
Mountains, asul Woods, announce it. 

1. The pleasant Spring has come again ; 

Its voice is in the trees ; .. 

It speaks from every sunny glen ; 

It rides upon the breeze ! ' 
The scattered flocks are lowing, 

'Neath every shady tree ; 
The gentle winds are blowing ; 

O, come ! rejoice with me ! 

2. The pleasant Spring has come again : 

I hear the river's roar ; 
It sparkles, foams, and leaps, as when 

My Summer skiff* it bore ! 
Stern Winter's chain is rended ; 

The gushing founts are free ; 
And light, with water blended, 

Is dancing o'er the sea ! 

3* The pleasant Spring has come again ; 

All Nature's heart is glad ; 
The mountains look like giant men, 

And smile, with beauty clad ; 
The pretty flowers are springing 

In every greenwood shade, 
Their perfumes round them flinging. 

As sweet as Eden made. 
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4. The pleasant Spring has come again ; 

Thfe ploughman's songs arise, 
WhUe woodland echoes mock, and then 

The thrilling cadence dies. 
The merry birds are singing; 

Afar the music floats ; 
And every vale is ringing 

With soft and mellow notes. 

5. The pleasant Spring has come again ; 

Its voice is in the trees ; 
It speaks from every sunny glen ; 

It rides upon the breeze ! 
The pretty flowers are springing ; 

The gushing founts are free ; 
The merry birds are singing ; 

Let all rejoice with me ! 



LESSON XXXIX., 

AUTUMN FLOWERS. 



They are predous, became they tewftwrf H» of 
precious Things. 



I. 



These few, pale Autumn flow6ft, — 

More beautiful they are • 

Than all that went before ; * 

Than all the Summer store, 
To me more lovely far ! 
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2. And why ? they are the last ! 

The last! the last ! the last ! 
O ! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred. 

That whisper of the past ! 

3. Pale flowers ! pale, fading flowers ! 

Ye tell of precious things ; 
Of those happy moments, 
All those bright enjoyments, 

That went on rapid wings. 

4. O ! precious, precious moments ! 

Pale flowers ! ye tell of those, 
The saddest, brightest, sweetest, 
Because, like those, the fleetest, — 

Reaching, so soon, a eiose. . 

5. Pale flowers ! pale Autumn flowers T 

I love your gentle breath 
E'en more than Summer rose, 
When I) with tranquil brows. 

Would think of change and death ! 



•'^.y 
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LESSON XL. 

FANNT AND WILLIAM ALDEN. 

Fanny^ 8 Impatience. Cousin Mary^s Letter* The 
Present^ and a Difficulty about it. How the 
Golden Rule settled the Difficulty. 

1. Mr. Alden had just returned from New 
York. He told his daughter Fanny that he had 
brought a letter and a present for her. She im- 
mediately ran to his valise, which was lying on a 
chair ; but, finding it fastened with a little brass 
padlock, which she could not open, she exclaimed, 
O father ! dp come and open it ! I cannot wait a 
single minute. 

2* All in good time, Fanny ; my feet feel very 
uncomfortable ; — will you bring the boot-jack to 
me? 

Fanny having procured the boot-jack, her father 
drew off his boots. 

3. Now, father, — she -commenced. 

But, Fanny ! would you have me walk about in 
my stockings? her father interrupted. Fanny 
then ran for a pair of slippers, and I^d them close 
to her father's feet. When he put them on, she 
said. 
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4. Now, fttther, you will surely give me the 
present. 

I should feel muoh more comfortable in my 
dressing-gown, said Mr. Alden. Fanny went for 
her fether's dressing^wn, which was up stairs. 

5. She looked very cross when she left the 
room, and she felt almost ready to cry ; but, when 
she was coming down stairs, 9he remembered what 
her mother had said to her, that very morning, 
about our practising self-denial, and thinking of 
the comfort and convenience of others. 

6. She remembered, too, how kind her father 
had always been to her ; and when she came into 
the room, and put his dressing-gown into his 
hands, there was a pleasant smile upon her coun- 
tenance, and she said. Shall I do any thing else for 
you, &ther ? "^ 

7. No, my dear, I thank you : —Yes ! — feel 
in my coat pocket, and take out a little key, which 
you will find there. 

After liDoking in all the pockets, Fanny found 
the key, and gave it to her father. Then she 
stood by, and waited, ver)^ patiently, while he un- 
strapped and unlocked his valise. 
* 8. Mr. Alden took out a small, s(]piare package, 
. neatly done i^in blue paper, with a letter fastened 
on the outside. Fanny untied the string, and 
broke, the seal of the letter, and read as follows : — 
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New York, June 25, . 

9. Dear Cousin Fanny, 

My wide has invited me to make you a 
visit Mother has given permission ; and, if noth- 
ing happens to prevent it, I shall be with you next 
week, on Friday. 

10. It is not worth while to tvrite you a long 
letter, when I am going to see you so soon, I like 
better to talk, than to write ; and it will be very 
pleasant to teU you every thing when I see you. 

11. Mother sends you two books ; and she wishes 
you to accept one for yeurself, <md to give the other 
to your brother William. I am very happy in the 
CTcpectation of seeing you , soon. I shall bring my 
dolls, and other playthings. Good'bjf. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Mary. 

12. Fanny was overjoyed at this news. She 
uttered several exclamations of pleasure, and 
danced for some time around the room, holding 
the letter over her head like a flag. 

13. On opening the package, she saw two nice 
books. One, Evenings at Hom£, contained w.ood 
cuts ; and the other, A History of Quadrupeds, 
which was thicker and larger, contained elegant 



14. O ! cried she, looking over the leaves of 
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the latter, what a beautiful book ! Having looked 
at most of the plates, and ascertained that the 
book was full of interesting stories, she took up 
the other one, — Evenings at Home. 

15. This she liked very well, but not so much 
as the first. After looking it over, for some time, 
she said to her mother, One of these books is for 
William ; which must William have, mother ? 

16. Her mother replied, That is for you to say, 
Fanny ; I presume your aunt intended that you 
should decide. 

// Must I decide it ? Let me look again. 

17. Fanny looked and thought for a long time. 
Evenings at Hotne is very pretty, and would be 
very useful to William. It is full of accounts of 
curious things. I think I will give this to William. 

18. But the other is, certainly, much prettier; 
and I know he would like it much better. But 
then I, too, like it better ; and I can keep it if I 
choose. 

19. Fanny then looked at her mother, and said. 
Mother, what shall I do ? and added, rather pet- 
tishly, I wish you would tell me which I must give 
to William, and then I should know what to do. 

20. I think, said her mother, quite mildly, that 
whichever you gave to your brother would satisfy 
him. ,j 

I think so, too, said Fanny ; but perhkps f 
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should not feel satisjfied myself. I wish that you 
Off father would tell me what I ought to do* 

21 . Can you not think of any rule to assist you, 
Fanny ? said her mother. Try. 

Fanny stood, thoughtfully, for a minute or two, 
and then said, I know what you mean, mother, — 
the Golden Rule. 

22. I have been thinking of that ; and I have 
been thinking, too, how William gave me the bat- 
tledotH's, which aunt sent to him at the same time 
with the cup and ball. My mind is made up. 
William shall have the Quadrupeds, for I know it 
will please him so much* 

23* Mr. Alden had been sitting at a desk, with 
his back towards Fanny, while she had been mak- 
ing up her mind ; but he liow looked round, with 
a smile, and beckoned for her to come. to him. 
He kissed her, and said, That is right, my dear ; 
always follow the Golden Rule, in your dealings 
with others. 

24. Her mother gave Ker a kiss, also, and told 
her that she had decided well : and that she 
thought Evenings dt Home was better adapted 
for her, and the History of Q^uadrupeds for her 
brother. 

25. Just then, Fanny heard William's step, in 
the hall, and she ran out, to give him his present. 
He was quite as much pleased with it, as Fanny 
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expected he would be ; and she felt more and 
more satisfied with her decision. 

526. How much better it is to be beloved by 
father, mother, and brother, and to feel that we 
have done right, than it is to be the owner of all 
the books in the world ! 



• » 



./LESSON XLL 

COUSIN MARY'S VISIT TO FANNY AND WILLIAM. 

The Steamboat on the River. Cousin Mary^s Ar- 
rival and Reception. Some Disappointment. 
How the first Evening was spent. 

1. At length came Friday morning, the third 
of July, the day that cousin Mary was expected. 
Every thing had been put in readiness, by the chil- 
dren, and they were anxiously waiting for her arrival. 
* 2. What is that, which J* see, at a great dis- 
tance, on the river ? said Mre. Alden. The chil- 
dren looked out, and could hardly believe their 
own eyes, when they saw a black spot, with a little 
feather-like smoke over it, which showed that it 
was the steamboat 
9* 
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3. It cannot be ! said William ; and ne nm to 
get the telescope. 

Yes ! there was the steamboat, as j^in as day- 
light, tugging and smoking along ! The children 
ran and looked at the clock ; it was a quarter past 
nine — an hour earlier than the boat usually came 
in sight. 

4. The children looked At each other with as- 
tonishment, and then they %oth burst out with 
laughing ! Then they ran to get their things ; for 
Harry was at the door, in the green wagon, and 
they were to go with him to the Landing, to ride 
up with their cousin. 

5. While going, they were very silent; for 
Fanny was busy in thinking how her cousin Mary 
would look, and what she would say, &,c. But 
when the passengers had landed, and the gentle- 
man who had the charge of Marjf^ had put her and 
her baggage into the green wagon, and they had 
turned to go home, they were all talkative enough. 

6. Mr. and Mrs. Alden welcomed Mary, very 
kindly ; and, after dinner, the children devoted 
themselves jto her amusement. They took her to 
the cherry-tree, and William picked for her the 
finest cherries ; then to the garden, where they 
told her to gather just what flowers she chose. 

7. After that, they went to the swing, and 
swung Mary for a long time ; then they went to 
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die play-room, and Fanny brought in the box, which 
held Mary's playthings, and put them with her own. 

8. Mary seemed pleased with every thing that 
she saw ; but Fanny felt «i little disappointed. She 
thought her cousin did dot seem so muck pleased 
as she had expected she would be. 

9. What makes you look so grave, Fanny? 
ifaid William, as they happened, for a few minutes, 
to be by themselves. 

I am thinking about cousin Mary. 
Well, what are you thinking about her ? 

10. Why, she scarcely thanked you for the 
cherries and flowers which you gathered for her ; 
and she did not seem to notice how much pains 
we took to please her. O ! if she should prove 
to be a selfish, ill-natured girl, how miserable I 
should be ! I dq long to love her ; and I cannot 
love her, you kno#,*if she is not a generous, warm- 
hearted girl. 

11. Do not decide in a hurry, Fanny, said 
William. I heard father say that Mary had been 
attending a fashionable school ; and perhaps it is 
now the fashion, in the city, to appeai*to be cold 
as Greenland. Let us not think that cousin Mary 
is really cold and selfish, until we have had some 
proof. 

12. Proof! did she not let you swing her for 
half an hour, without once ofTeringito stop? I 
saw the perspiration oh your face and neck. 
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Yes, Fanny, but she did not know how tiresome 
it was. 

13. And did she not eat all the cherries you 
picked, without offering one to any body else ? 

She thought, sister, I suppose, that you and I had 
eaten so many, that we were tired of them ; and 
so we are. 

14. I am sure I loved Mary very much when 
she was here two years ago. 

Well, I dare say you will, again, when you get 
used to her, and when she gets used to us. You 
must not blame Mary too much, because her 
temper is different from yours. You know you 
are sometimes too warm, Fanny. 

15. In the evening, after the lamps were lighted, 
they all took their seats around the table. Fan- 
ny wished to take a journey upon her travelling- 
map ; but William wished to read some curious 
anecdotes, about dogs, from his tfi^ory of 
Quadrupeds. 

16. Very well, said Fanny to William ; let us 
have some of your dog stories. 

Do yo« always give up to William? said 
Mary. 

No, sometimes he gives up to me. 

I think, said Mary, he ought to give up to you 
always, because you are a girl, and because you 
are younger. 

17. I am not sure, said Fanny Jaughing, but 
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that I ought to give up to him, always, becau^ he 
is a bay, and because he is older. But I do not 
think much of that. I give up to him, because I 
love him ; and because he loves me ; and because 
he does not insist on my giving up ; and because 
he is so willing always to give up to others. 

18. William's face beamed with pleasure, at 
what his sister said, and Mary could not but ex- 
press her satisfaction. William read a number of 
very interesting stories ; after which, they took 
several journeys on the travelHng-map. The even- 
ing was spent pleasantly, and they all went to bed, 
that night, very happy. 



LESSON XLII. ^/J 

,** COUSIN MARY'S DEPARTURE. 

Recapitvlaiion of Doings. Conversation between 
Fanny and Mary, showing a Change in the 
Feelings of the Latter. Affectionate Parting. 

1. The children had spent many happy days 
together, since Mary came. They had been to 
visit their neighbors, and they had been to gather 
berries in the woods, and they had taken a great 
many delightful rides. 
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2. They had been to the top of a high mountaiii, 
to see the prospect ; and they had sailed on the 
river, in a beautiful boat. They had visited £u'-off 
cottages ; and the grass was entirely worn off un- 
der and about the swing. 

3. They had had a great number of merry 
meetings in the grove, and they had spent many 
delightful hours in reading, and study, and work. 
But now, the first of September had arrived, and 
Mary's mother had written that she must return 
home. 

4« Mr. Alden was going to New York, and 
Mary was to go with him, the next day. Fanny 
and William were very sorry at this; and 
Mary was very sorry to leave her cousins, for she 
had become much attached to them. 

5. Mary was in the play-room, packing up her 
doUs, books, &c., and Fanny was helping her, 
when the following conversation took place : — 

6. At first, when I came, I did not think I 
should feel so badly on leaving you, said Mary. 

And I should not have cared, at ^1, if you had 
gone immediately back; but I now feel sorry 
enough to cry, said Fanny. 

7. I think, Fanny, you will lik« me better still, 
the next time we meet. 

What makes you think that I shall like you bet- 
ter, Mary ? 
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Because I think I shall be more loveable. Aunt 
said two things to me, yesterday, which I am de- 
termined to remember. 

8. What were they ? 

She said it was a much better thing to be a 
simple, natural, afTectionate, docile child, than to 
be a premature fine lady. 

What was the other thing ? 

9. She said that all children have faults ; but 
that the great difference in children was, that some 
tried to cure themselves of their faults, and some 
did not. 

10. Now I always used to be angry, when any 
one told me of a fault ; but I have observed that 
you and WilUam are sorry, and that you try to 
overcome it. 

I think I do try, said Fanny ; but I do not 
succeed so well as William ; he is a great deal 
better than I am. 

11. Well, Fanny, I used to think that nobody 
was so good as I was. I used to think a great 
deal too much of dress, and of having fine board- 
ing-school manners. But I now hope I am cured 
of that folly. I declare to you, Fanny, that some 
things, which I once thought so much of, now 
seem to be really vulgar. 

12. Mr. Alden called to the girls, to let them 
know that be was ready ; and Harry was at the 
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dfN)r, with the gr^en wagon. Fanny and WiUiam 
had wished to ride, with their cousin, to the Land- 
ing; but their father said there would not be 
room. 

13. He had a trunk, and there were Mary's 
trunks and bandboxes ; and a basket of early 
peaches, and another of pears, to be taken to 
Mary's mother. 

14. The children did not intend to cry ; but, 
when Mary kissed her aunt, and thanked her for 
her kindness, she could not keep the tears from 
coming. 

15. Fanny wept outright ; and William, though 
he opened his eyes very wide, and winked yery 
fast, could not see clearly, until he had wiped his 
eyes with his pocket-handkerchief. 

16. They watched the wagon, as it went up the 
avenue, and out at the white gale, and until it dis- 
appeared fropi their view. The house seiimed 
very lonely to the children, all that day. 
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LESSON XLIII. . . : 

HARRIET AND LUCT; 

Or, Finery and Vanity contrasted with Simplicity 
and GoodrNatwre. 

1. In a handsome pink frock, trimmed with beautifid laoe, 
And hair, nicely curled, hanging over her face, 

Thus decked, Harriet went to the house of a friend, 
With a large liJtUe party the evening to spend. 

2. Ah ! how they will all be delighted,^ guess. 
And stare, with surprise, at my elegant dress! 
Thus thought the vain girl, and her little heart beat. 
Impatient the happy young party Jo meet 

dL But alas ! they were all too intent on their play 
To observe the fine clothes of this lady so gay ;t 
And thus all her trouble quite lost its design. 
For they saw she was proud, and forgot she was fine. 

4b But Lucy, though only in simple white clad, — 
No timmings, nor laces, nor jewels she had, — 
Willr%eerful good-nature delighted them more; 
Than all the fine garn^^ts that Harriet wore. 

5. 'T is better to have a sweet smile on one's fiice, 
Than to yreai a fine frock vrith an elegant lace ; 
For the good-natured girl is loved best in the maiUi 
If her dress is but decent, though ever so plain. 
10 
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LESSON XLIV. 

HEZEKIAH GRIMES, ESQ. 

A very singviar Account of this old Gentleman^ by 
which we can form a pretty correct Idea of him. 

1. Fbiend Grimes Js dead ! that good old man ! 

We ne'er shall see him more ! — 
He used to wear a long black coat. 
All buttoned down before. 

2. His heart was open as the day ; 

His feelings all were true ; — 
His hair was Some inclined to gray ; 
He wore it in a cue. 

3. Whene'er he heard the voice of pain. 

His breast with pity ^burned ; — 
The large round head upon his cane 
From ivory ywas turned. * ' 

4. And ever prompt at pity's call, 

He knew no base design ; — 
His eyes were dark, and- rather small ;^ 
His nose was aquiline. 

5. He lived^ at peace with all mankind ; 

In friendship he was true ; — 
His coat had pocket-holes behiijyd ; 
His pantaloons were blue. 
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6. He modest merit fought to find, 

And pay it its desert ; 
He had no malice 'In his mind, — 
No ruffles ^on his shirt. ^ 

7. His neighbors he did not abuse ; 

Was sociable and gay ; — 
He wore large buckles on^is shoes. 
And changed them every day. 

8. His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 

He did not bring tQ. view ; 
Nor make a noise, town-meeting^days, 
As many^people do. 

9. His worldly goods h^, never threw. 

In trust, to fortune's «hances. 
But liyed (as all his brothers ^do) 
In easy circumstances. 

10. Thus, undisturbed by anxious cares» 
His peaceful moments ran ; 
And every ^jjody said, he was 
' •♦ A fine olcTgentleman ! 
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LESSON XLY.JjJ^' 

WILLIAM GORDON. 

A brave Boy in many Things. His weaJc Place. 
His curly Hair. His Sickness. His Wig. 
His Tormentor. Scene at School. 

1. William Gordon was generally considered 
a brave boy. He could swallow physic without 
a wry face ; never cried on account of a bruised 
head, or a pinched finger ; and would sit down in 
a dentist's chair, and have a tooth pulled, without 
flinching. 

2. Oace, when some horses broke loose from a 
carriage, 'and, dashing furiously along, were about 
to run over a little girl, who was just crossing the 
street, he boldly sprang before her, and by shout- 
ing, and brandishing his arms, timied them aside*, 
and saved her life. 

3. Yet, about one thing, t am sorry to say, 
William was a sad coward. What do you think 
it was ? I do not think you would ever guess. 
It was not ghost, or hobgoblin, or any such thing. 
No, it was a laugh ! — only a laugh ! — ^tliat Wil- 
liam dreaded more than a bruise, or wild horses, 
or having a tooth pulled. • 
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4. Boys are quick judges of character; and 
William's weak place did not long remain a secret 
to his schoolmates. Some, from mere love of fun, 
and others from ill-nature, would take every oppor- 
tunity to tease and torment him. 

5. William had light-brown hair, which used 
to curl, in natural ringlets, about Imb face ; but, 
one day, the boys called him a girl, and asked if 
the curl-papers did not hurt his head, at night ; 
and, from that hour, 'William did all he could to 
straighten his hair, and would often tease his moth- 
er to cut.off.the ringlets. 

6. His chief tormentor was a rough, coarse 
boy, neither older nor stronger, wiser nor better, 
than himself; yet he governed William with an 
authority as despotic as that of any EasteiB tyrant ; 
for no slave ever dreaded his master's frown more 
than William thci sneering laugh of John Wilson. 

J. 7. At one time, William was talien sick, with 
a fever. He w^ very ill ; and, at last, became 
delirious. The Doctor ordered his head to be 
shaved, and blisters 4o be applied ; and, for a long 
time, it was feared that he would never get well. 

8. He recovered, however, slowly; and, as 
soon as he regained his senses, he began to be 
troubled^about his bare head. His mother was 
afraid that his anxiety would bring back his fever. 
She tried to^qui^t him, by saying that his hair 
* 10* n } 
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woold soon grow again ; and that, in the mean 
time, he should have a wig, which would look 
like it. 

9. As soon as he was well enough to ride out, 
the wig was brought home. But great was Wil- 
liam's distress, to find that, though of the same 
color as his hair, it did not look at all like it. 
The boys would know it, he was sure, and would 
laugh at him worse than ever. 

10. His mother pitied his distress, and told 
him, she would ask his father to let him go into 
the country, and stay with his uncle, till his hair 
grew again. This was some comfort to him. 

11. But, when the matter was proposed to his 
father, he at once decidedly refused. He said 
that William would never be a man, unless he 
learned to conquer his foolish feelings ; and he 
might as well begin now, as at any other time. 
He was behind his class, already, in consequence 
of his sickness ; and he must not lose any more 
time. He must go to school, and wear tiis wig. 

12. William knew that this decision of his 
father would not be changed. He tried to com- 
mand himself, but in vain; he choked, sobbed, 
and at last burst into a fit of crying. 

13. In the midst of his tears, his cousin Fanny >^ 
came in. Fanny was a bright, laughing thing, 
with dimpled cheek, and eyes that seemed to be 
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dancing all the time with fun and frolic. William 
was rather shy of her ; for though she never had 
teased him, she looked as if she might, if she 
would ; and he wished she had not come m, just 
then. 

14. But merry as she was, Fanny always had a 
quick feeling for others in distress ; and the pity- 
ing tone in which she said, What is the matter, 
cousin William ? soon drew from him the whole 
story of his trouble. 

15. Is that all ? said she ; what if they do laugh ! 
I would not mind them. 

But I cannot help ^minding them, replied Wil- 
liam, sobbing. 

Well, I will tell you what to do. Just laugh 
first, yourself, and then they will 4oon leave off. 
That is the way I do. 

16. Why ! did any body ever laugh at you ? 
said William, with some surprise. 

O, yes ! that is, they used to do so, till they 
found that I did not mind them. When I first 
went to school, I was a little bit of a girl, and the 
great girls used to tease me about my dimple. 
They would make believe surprised, and say, 

17. Why, Fanny ! what a great hole you have 
in your cheek ! And then they would bring a 
needle and thread, and offer to sew it up ; and, 
sometimes, one of them would take me up in her 
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lap, and pat me on the chin, and tell me to laugh, 
and show my dimple. 

18. I was so vexed, sometimes, that I almost 
cried ; but then, you see, it did not do any good ; 
they only laughed the more. At last, I de- 
termined that I would not mind them ; so I talked 
about it myself, and told them I knew they wished 
to see it, but I would not show it to them, unless 
they would give me something. After that, they 
soon left off; and now I almost fcMiget that I have 
a dimple. 

19. William thought nobody else^could forget 
it, though she did ; but he did not say so. 

Fanny staid with him all that day, and talked 
and laughed, not at, but with him, till she inspired 
him with something of her own cheerful spirit. 
He felt much more courageous, before she left 
him, and he determined to follow her advice. 

20. With a firm step, though with some mis- 
givings at his heart, William, the week after, took 
his way to school. The boys crowded around 
him, as soon as he appeared, glad to see him back 
again ; and, while his cap was on, no change was 
noticed. 

21. But, as soon as his cap was off, his old en- 
emy, John Wilson, called out. Hallo! William, 
what have you done to yourself? How funny you 
look ! You have a wig on, I do believe ! 
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I guess you would think I looked funnier with- 
outfit, said William, laughing quite loud; and, 
putting up his hand, he pulled off the wig, and 
showed his bare head ! 

22. There was a shout, at once, not of laughter, 
but of wonder and curiosity. All wished to look 
at it, and William handed it to them, and showed 
them how it was made, and then told them about 
his head bi^ng shaved, and showed them the place 
where the blisters wfere. 

23. They listened very eagerly, and foi^t, in 
their interest, that there was any thing ludicrous 
about it. John Wilson, it is true, made some 
jeering remarks, but nobody seemed disposed to 
laugh ; and William put his wig on again, and 
took his seat at the desk, rejoicing that the trial 
was over. 

24. But John. Wilson would not so easily give 
up his long-established power over William. He 
was astonished and vexed at his composure, and 
determined to see if he could not disturb it. He 
waited till all were quietly seated, and William 
was intent upon his book ; and then, going softly 
behind him, with a sudden twitch, pulled off the 
wig, and held it up over his bald head. 

25. There was a suppressed titter, among the 
boys, and the color mounted into William's face ; 
but he thought of Fanny, and recovered himself, 
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with a strong effort. When the teacher, hearing 
the noise, asked what was the matter, he answered, 
in a quiet tone, Nothing, sir, only John Wilson 
has stolen my wig. May he please to give it back 
to me? 

26. He probably thinks it handsomer^ than his 
own, said Mr. Wheeler. I am inclined to think he 
is right. Suppose you try it on him. 

27. William waited for no second bidding. 
He picked up the wig, (which John had dropped 
0n the floor, as soon as Mr. Wheeler's eye was 
turned towards him,) and was about to put it on, 
but John darted away. William pursue4» and the 
rest of the boys, encouraged by the teacher's 
smile, soon joined in the chase. 

28. Over desks, and under tables, out into the 
play-ground, and then back into the school-room, 
they all went, helter skelter. John fled, as if for 
his life ; but they were too many for him. He 
was caught, at last, and compelled to sit on a desk, 
with the wig upon his head. 

29. A comical figure he cut, with William's 
light-brown curls over his stiff black hair; and 
great was the shouting and merriment among the 
boys, till Mr. Wheeler, thinking him sufficiently 
punished, took off the wig^and sent him to his seat. 

30. It was the last Uiiie William had any 
trouble about his wig ; and his success, in this in- 
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Btanoe, inspired him with a confidence in himself, 
which carried him triumphantly through many 
similar trials ; and no man, in after-life, was more 
distinguished for the moral courage which can 
brave ridicule in a good cause, than William 
Gordon. 



LESSON XLVI. -y 

THE OLD OAK-TREE. 

It8 Prostration by the Tempest. Visited by Mr. 
Thornton and his Children. Their Attempt to 
ascertain its Age. Useful Instruction from the 
Tree. 

1. Tbe old oak, which had flourished for two 
centuries, lay prostrated by the fury of the tem- 
pest. Mr. Thornton was sorry for the loEfs of his 
favorite tree ; and so were the children, too ; for 
they recollected how many happy hours they had 
spent together, under the shade of its broad 
branches, using its acorns for little cups and 
saucers. 

2. WeD, children, said Mr. Thornton, about a 
week after the storm, the old oak having fallen, 
we must try to make the best use of it we can : 
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would you like to go and see it this afteraoon ? 
The childreD heard this with great pleasure, for 
their father always managed to make his rambles 
with them very agreeable and instructive. 

3. Upon arriving at the spot, they beheld the 
aged oak,, stretched out at full length, with its 
enormous roots turned upwards. Two men, with 
a large saw, were busily employed in converting 
their favorite old tree into logs for the saw-mill. 
They had stripped it of its thick, rough bark, and 
were now severing the trunk from the roots. 

4. In a few minutes, the task was completed, 
and down went the huge stump, plump into its 
native bed. There it rested, as Before ; but its 
glory had gone ! The children collected on and 
around it. 

5. Which of you, said Mr. Thornton, can tell 
me, where is the oldest part of this stump? I 
mean the part which grew first, when it was yet 
a little tree. 

6. I can tell, said Charles ; in the middle. 
In the middle : well ! where is the middle ? 

I can find the middle, said George; I will 
measure across the stump, in two ways, with the 
string of my top. 

7. I think that is the place, said Mary, putting 
her finger upon a dark little spot. You see there 
is a small ring around it; then another ring, a 
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Uttle laiger } then another, and another ; and so 
on, to the outside c^ the tree. 

8. O ! I see it now ; all the children said. 
Mary is right, said Mr. Thornton. That little 

spot is the centre of growth, and each ring is a year's 
addition. By counting the rings, you can ascertain 
the age of the tree. You may make the attempt, 
while I am giving some directions tp the workmen, 

9. Mr. Thornton now left them, for a few min- 
utes, and they went eagerly to work, counting the 
rings. But they found it no easy matter. The 
rings were so numerous, and the spaces between 
them, in some parts, so exceedingly narrow, that 
they could hardly distinguish th^m. Mary suc- 
ceeded in counting one hundred and seventy. 

10. When Mr. Thwnton returned, they re- 
ported to him their success ; he then told them, 
that this oak must be, he thought, at least two 
hundred years old. And now, said he, I have 
brought with me this little acorn, which I picked 
from one of the limbs. We will open it, and see 
what we can discover. 

11. So he removed the shell, when the fleshy 
part readily separated into two pieces, disclosing a 
small white speck, lying between the two. There ! 
said Mr. Thornton, carefully placing it on the 
point of his knife, that is the young oak. 

12. Upon looking at it, through a magnifjring- 
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glass, the children could distinctly discover a 
straight taper root, and what appeared to be the 
beginning of two little leaves. 

13. This great oak, continued Mr. Thornton, 
was once a white speck, like this, shut up in an 
acorn shell ; and he then laid the little white speck 
upon the large old stump, that all might see what 

« Tall oaks fixnn little acorns grow. " 

14. Now I wish you to understand, said he, 
how the small white speck became a mighty^ tree. 
It was by adding a Utile to its size every year, 

15. The first year, perhaps, it was not over a 
foot in height. When it was several years 
old, a child could have bent it to the ground. But 
it kept steadily on, adding one more ring to its size, 
each year, till it became a majestic tree. 

16. This is the way, my dear children, this is 
the only way, to become wise and learned. You 
must add a little to your knowledge, every day. 
The wisest men and women were once children, 
like you. Would you become wise, you must 
take the same course they did,*and improve each 
day. This is the grand secret. 

1-7. Do not waste a day, because it is only a 
day. If the oak had said, in the Spring, What is 
the use of putting forth ten thousand leaves, for the 
sake of adding one little ring to my size ? and.ao, 
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had lain still all Summer, would it ever have be- 
come this enormous tree ? 

18. But it never failed to improve the Summers : 
hot or cold, wet or dry, it added one ring to its 
git)wth every season. True, it was but a little; 
but, according to the Scotch proverb, Many a little 
makes a micJcle, as you here see. 

19. Remember, then, my dear children, to add 
something to your store of learning, every day. 
Never return home from school, without bringing 
a neW ring of knowledge with you. 



LESSON XLVII. ' ' 



LINES ABOUT THE OAK. 

It3 Beginning. Its Maturity. Its Usefulness. 

1. O ! WHAT are those green things, 
Which lie on the ground, 
As thick as the dewdrops 

Which glitter around ? — 
ThSy are acorns, the fruit of the oak. 

3. Pray ! what is that young plant. 
Which raises its head 
Above the i^ft mosses 

Which 'neath it are spread? — 
^'^ It has sprung from the fruit of the oak. 
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8, Can you tell me what tree 
Is towering so high, 
Erect and majestic. 

Like piercing the sky ? — 
*T is the pride of our forests, — the oak* 

4. Pray ! what timber is that 

So carefully laid 
In the wood, where you see 

An opening is made ? — 
It is cut from the trunk of the oak. 

5. What a beautiful ship 

Is gliding along ! 
Of what are its sides made. 

So stout and so strong ? 
They are built of the true heart of oak. 

6. Do not we, when at first 

We begin our career, 
In childhood, both helpless 

And useless appear, 
Like the acorn which falls from the oak ? 

7. And may we nbt grow, like 

This wonderful tree, 
And, some day, the true pride 

And ornatnent Jbe 
Of the land of our birth, like th^'oak ? 

8. Yes! we may; then let us 

Be good and be wise, 
And we shall, most surely, 

To honor arise, 
And be more useful far than the oak. 
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LESSON XLVIII / 

THE INFANT MOSES. 
His Exile from Home, and his Restoration. 

1. Bt the side of the river so clear, 

They carried the beautiful child ; 
'Mid the flags and the bushes, 
In an ark of bulrushes, 
They left him, so lonely and wild ; 
tor the wicked ^ould come. 
If he tarried at home, 
And murder that infant so deai ! 
#-- 

2. By the side of tfie river so clear. 

The ladies were winding their way. 

When Pharaoh's kind daughter 

Stepped down to the water 
To bathe, at the close of the day : 

Before it was dark, 

She opened the ark, 
And, lo ! a sweet infant.was there ! 

3. By the side of the river so clear. 

That infant was lonejly and sad ; 
0he took hioi in pity. 
And thought him so pretty. 
And made little Moses so glad ! 
She called him her own — 
Her beautiful son — 
And sent for a nurse who was near. 
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4. Away from the river so clear, 

They carried the beautiful child, 
To his own tender mother. 
His sister and brother ; 
And then he looked happy, and smiled. 
His mother, so good," 
Did all that she could, 
To nurse him and teach him with care. 



LESSON XLIX.^'/> 

MAKING THE BEST OF EVERY THING. 

) 

Ahovi an old GenthmarCs goytg^ during a Shower of 
Rain^ to see a Friend in the Country ; and what Ac* 
cou^t Jie made of the Difficulties he met vnth. 



1. One day, in Autumn, 
when it rained, I had a few 
miles to walk in the coun- 
try, to the house of a kind 
and hospitable friend. 

2. It rained very fast, 
to be sure ; but I hoped 
and trusted that the show- 
er would soon be oyer. It 
was wet enough overhead, 
and still wetter under foot ; 
but on I trudged, through 
the dirty lanes, holding up 
my umbrella. 

3. I had on my feet a 



thin pair of shoes, which 
were a poor defence against 
the mud and rain. Well I 
well ! said I, they will not 
all be dirty lanes ; I shall 
soon come to the fields. 

4. To the fields I came, 
but they were no better 
than the road ; for the long 
grass made me miserably 
wet. Well! well! saict I, 
the fields will not all be 
covered with grass. 

5, I soon came to a field 
of clover; and the round, 
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bossy clover-blossoms, sat- 
urated with rain, kept bob- 
bing against my legs, and 
made me wetter than be- 
fore. Well! well! said I, 
the fields will not all con- 
tain clover. 

6. The next was a po- 
tato-field ; and, if the grass 
was bad, and the clover 
worse, the potato-field was 
worst of ail ; for the broad 
leaves of the potatoes were 
so many reservoirs of wa- 
ter, which emptied them- 
selves upon me, every time 
that my toe caught the 
straggling stem of a potato. 

7. Well ! well ! said I, 
they will not, they cannot 
all be potato-fields. So on 
r went, till I came into a 
snug lane, where the bram- 



bles, hanging in festoons 
from the hedges, were cov- 
ered with blackberries, • a 
fruit of which I am uncom- 
monly fond. 

rS, The storm had abat- 
ed; the rain had ceased; 
the road had become drier ; 
the sun shone in the skies ; 
and I banqueted on the 
blackberries I Soon afler, 
I arrived at the house of 
my friend. 

9. Now, when you meet 
with any little trifling vex- 
ation, even if it be a little 
more, trying than usual ; — 
nay, though it require dou- 
ble patience to endure it, — 
be not discouraged about 
the matter ; think, for a 
moment, of old Mr. Hum- 
phrey and his blackberries. 



LESSON L. 

JAMES HOLBROOK'S DREAM; 
Strange^ ludicrous, and laughable, as Dreams often are. 



1. Almost every morn- 
ing, James comes to the 
breakfast table with a smil- 
ing> face, hearing ears. 



seeing eyes, and a talking 
tongue. One morning, he 
said, as he came running 
into the room, Mother! 
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you do not know what a 
beautiful dream I had in 
the night. 

2. When he had said 
this, he did not wish to say 
any thing more about His 
dream; but, afler much 
persuasion, he whispered 
it to his mother. He said 
he thought he was going 
with his mother, and his 
sisters Laura and Jane, to 
see his aunt Rebecca and 
his grandmother. 

3. As soon as he set 
out to go, his shoes came 
ofT, and then he felt dis- 
pleased, and was unwilling 
to proceed ; but his mother 
told him he must not be 
impatient. 

4. She then took him 
into her lap, and said, she 
would tie his shoes, so that 
they would not come off. 
But his mother found that 
she could not possibly get 
them on his feet — his feet 
were so much larger than 
the shoes ! 

5. He was then going 
to cry out, but he stopped 
himself ; and, on looking at 
his feet, he found that they 
were as big as his father's ! 
and that he had grown into 
a man! 



6. Then he thought, since 
he was such a great man, 
that he would not mind 
about his shoes ; so he set 
off without them. He was 
obliged to be very careful, 
as he was unused to walking 
barefoot ; and, besides, his 
feet )vere very cold. 

7. Then he dreamed, 
that^ af\er going through a 
great many streets and 
lanes, they at last came to 
the house where his aunt 
and grandmother lived, 

8. But it seemed to him, 
that the house was so small, 
that he never could be able 
to get into it. He was de- 
termined to try, however ; 
so he began stooping, and 
pressing himself down, to 
make himself smaller ! 

9. Arfter trying, for 
some time, to get into the 
house, he found himself a 
little boy again ! and there 
he was sitting around the 
fire, with his mother and 
sisters, and his aunt Re- 
becca, and his aged grand- 
mother. 

10. Then he thought 
tliat they all, every one of 
them, took hold of each 
other's hands, and danced 
round the room ! 
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Th^rel mother, was it 
not a nice dream? said 
James. 



Yes, my dear, a very 
amusing one, indeed, said 
his mother. 



LESSON LL-0/ 

THE BEST PJLACE TO END STRIFE. 

7I0O Boys^ eonoersing about a SaWj make some very 
cutting Remarks to each other. 



1. Did you ever see 
a small stream of water, 
which had broken through 
a bank of soil earth ? At 
first, perhaps, it had but a 
narrow passage, and ran 
in a small stream. 

2. But, as it continued 
to run, it gathered more 
and more force, and washed 
away more and more of 
the earth, until it made for 
itself a wide passage, and 
flowed in a full and rapid 
stream. 

3. So the proverb tells 
us, Hie beginning of strife 
is as when one letteth out 
water. It may begin in a 
very small way ; with 
some petty contradiction, 
or harsh word ; but it does 
not end there. It goes on 



increasing, until it cannot 
be restrained. 

Listen to this ccHiversa- 
tion. The speakers are 
John and George Park. 

4. John! I wish you 
would put my saw back 
into its place, when you 
have done using it. You 
know I do not like to have 
it leil about. 

5. Well! I wish you 
would wait till I have had 
your saw, before you be- 

r' 1 talking to me about it. 
have not touched your 
Giaw. 

6. Why, John! You 
know you had it, yesterday. 
afternoon ; I lent it to you, 
myself 

7. Well! what is that 
to tlie Duraose ? I after* 
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wards put it away; and, 
what is more, you used it, 
yourself, this morning. 

8. I did not use it, this 
morning. I have not had 
it since you borrowed it; 
and, if you had put it away, 
it would have been in its 
place this morning. 

9. I tell you 1 did put 
it away, and you had it 
yourself, sawing that board 
for a hencoop, this morn- 
ing. I saw you with my 
own eyes. 

10. You did not see me, 
with your own eyes, nor 
with any body else's eyes ; 
for it was yesterday morn- 
ing when I sawed that 
board. I guess I shall not 
be in a hurry to lend you 
that saw again. 

11. Keep your old saw ! 
Who wants it ? I can get 
a better one if I wish. 

12. Now, it is plain, 
that both these bo3rs were 
to blame. I do not know 
which was in the right, 
about having used the saw 
last; but they were both 



very much to blame, to 
quarrel about it 

13. Suppose John had 
replied to his brother's first 
remark, — Yes, I know 
you do not like to have 
your saw left out, GJeorge, 
and 1 think I put it away. 
Are you sure that you have 
not used it since ? 

14. Andthen, ifGreorge 
had replied in the affirma- 
tive, he might have said, 
Well ! I suppose I may 
mistake ; 1 will try to be 
more careful another time. 

15. Or, suppose that 
George had said, when his 
brother told him that he 
had used the saw himself, 
that morning, — I think it 
was yesterday morning, 
brother ; but no matter ; we 
will not dispute about it; 
only you will please to put 
it away next time, will you 
not.? 

16. In this way, there 
would not have been any 
strife. It is always best 
to end strife at the be- 
ginning. 
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LESSON LIL 



UNWELCOME VISITERS. 



A studious Boi/y annoyed hy Intruders^ one after the 
other , determines to take no Notice of them. 



1. Henrt ran up stairs 
into his room, shut the door, 
and sat down on a little 
stool, near the window, 
where he occupied himself 
in studying his lesson. 

2. It was in the Sum- 
mer time, and the window 
was open; but there was 
nothing to be seen,, where 
Henry sat, except the tops 
of.the tallest shrubs, and the 
mountain heights beyond. 

3. Henry applied him- 
self very earnestly to his 
lessons, and went on with- 
out interruption, till a blue 
pigeon, from his uncle's 
pigeon-house, flew towards 
the window, and, setting 
herself upon the frame of 
the window, (for she was 
very tame,) began to coo, 
and dress her feathers, 
turning about her glossy 
neck in a very ceremonious 
and fanciful manner. 

4. Henry's voice ceased. 



and his eye wandered from 
his book, and fixed itself 
upon the pigeon; till, at 
length, recollecting him- 
self, he cried out. Get 
away, Mrs. Pigeon ; I will 
learn my lesson, and you 
shall not hinder me. 

5. At the sound of his 
voice, the bird took flight, 
and Henry went on with 
his lesson, very success- 
fully, till a beautiful yel- 
low butterfly, whose wings 
were enriched with spots 
of azure and gold, appeared 
at the window, first setting 
himself upon the window 
frame, then upon some of 
the furniture within, then 
upon the ceiling. 

6. Henry's eye again 
left his book, and followed 
the butterfly through all its 
irregular motions, till the 
little creature, returning 
through the window, and 
flying towards the shrubs, 
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was presently too far off 
to be seen. 

7. I am glad you are 
gone, said Hemy, return- 
ing to his lesson, and I 
hope you will come, no 
more. He should have 
said, I hope I shall have 
sense, if you should happen 
to come again, not to think 
any more about you. 

8. No sooner was the 
yellow butterfly out of 
sight, than in came a honey^ 
b^, with his Buzz^ buzz, 
buzz! and this intruder was 
so impertinent, that he came 
flying up to Henry, and 
around .his head; buzzing 
in one ear, and then in the 
other, then out at the win- 
dow, then in again, then 
again at the little boy's 
ears, then away again. 

9. At length, Henry be- 
came so vexed with the 
bee, that he took his op* 
portunity, jumped up, and 
shut the window against 
him ; and, more than that, 
he turned his stool round, 
and set himself with his 
back to the window. 

10. There ! said he, gen- 
tleman and ladies, — Mrs. 
Pigeon, Mrs. Butterfly, and 
Mr. Honey-bee, — if you 



come again, you mH not 
find me at home; or, if I 
am at home, I shall not be 
ready to receive you. 

11. What now? Who 
is coming next? said he. 
And turning towards the 
side whence a faint noise 
came, behold, there was a 
pretty little brown mouse, 
with sparkling black eyes, 
peeping through a hole in 
the old waiuscot 

12. There now! said 
Henry, there is a new vis- 
iter. Well I I am glad, at 
any rate, that Muff is not 
here. G^t back, little Miss 
Mouse, get back to your 
hiding-place. I will not 
look at you ; I will learn, 
I am determined to learn. 

43. Now Muff was the 
name of the family cat ; 
she was called Muff, be- 
cause, when she was a 
kitten, a lady brought her 
to the house in a muff. 

14. She was a tortoise- , 
shell cat, and would have 
been very handsome, only 
that she had had the Mis- 
fortune to lose one eye, in 
a battle with a large rat ; 
and any one must be sen- 
sible that the loss of an 
eye is no great advantage 
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to a cat, any more than to 
any one else. 

15. Nevertheless, we 
must consider what a very 
good thing it is, that God 
has given two eyes to most 
creatures ; so that, although 
we should lose one eye, 
we shall still have another 
to use; which would not 
be the case, if we were 
bom with only one eye, 
even if that eye were ever 
so large and handsome. 

16. But to return to 
Henry. When he turned 
away from the mouse, and 
had begun to learn, with 
all his might and main, 
a monstrous large spider 
let himself down from the 
ceiling, directly above his 
head, and dropped upon 
his book. 



17. Henry shook him 
off, without hurting him, 
saying, I will tell you 
what, ladies and gentlemen, 
I will not care for any of 
yoji ; that will be the best 
way; or, at any rate, I 
will try not to care for 
you. 
^-018. Mrs. Pigeon, you 
may coo; Mrs. Butterifiy, 
you may flutter ; Mr. Hon- 
ey-bee, you may buzz ; 
Miss Mouse, you may nib- 
ble ; and Mr. Spider, you 
may spin ; but I am deter- 
mined not to let you cheat 
me any longer. 

19. He then went to 
work ; kept looking at his 
book, and repeated the 
words, until he had suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly 
learning his lesson. 



LESSON Lin.) ; ' 

THE BOY AND THE BIRD. 

A Boy endeavoring to lay Salt upon the Tail of a Bird. 

1. Gently, gently yet, young stranger I 
Light of heart (|pd light of heel ; 
Ere 3ie bird perceives itB danger, 
On it slyly steaL 
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2. Silence ! ha ! your scheme is failing ; — 

No ; pursue your pretty prey ; 
See ! your shadow, on the paling. 
Startles it away. 

3. Hush ! your step some note is giving ! 

Not a whisper ! not a hreath ! 
Watchful be as aught that 'a living. 
And be mute as death ! 

4. Glide on, ghostlike, still inclining 

Downwards o'er it ; or, as sure 
As the sun is on us shining, 
'T will escape the lure. 

5. Caution ! now you 're nearer creeping; 

Nearer yet ; — (how still it seems !) 
Sure the winged creature 's sleeping. 
Wrapt in forest dreams ! 

6. Grolden sights that bird is seeing ; — 

Nest of green, or mossy bough ; 
Not a thought it hath of fleeing : — 
Yes ! you '11 catch it now I 

7. How your eyes begin to twinkle ! 

Silence ! and you '11 scarcely fail ; 
Now, stoop down, and softly sprinkle 
Salt upon its tail. 

8. Yes ! you 're close enough together ; 

Quick ! before it opes its eyes, 
Lodge the salt on that long feather ; — 
Ha ! it flies ! it flies ! ! 

9. Hear it, (hark !) among the bushes. 

Laughing at your idle lures ! — 

Boy ! one self-same feeling gushes 

Through my heart and youns. 
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10. Baffled sportsman ! childish Mentor ! 

How have I been (self-same fault !) 
Led, like you, my hopes io centre 
In a grain of salt ! 

11. On what captures I 've been counting ! 

Stooping here, and creeping there ! — 
All to see my bright hope moimting 
High into the air ! 






LESSON LIV.5 

VALUABLE INSTRUCTERS. 

We are called upon to look at various Ohjects^ and re- 
ceive the Lesson which they seem to teach. 

1. Behold the flowers I the Summer dowers ! 

Of every hue and shade ; — 

Though bright from showers, 

In other hours 
They tell us we must fade. 

2. Behold the trees ! the forest trees ! 

Waving their heads on high ; 

And as their leaves 

Fall by the breeze. 
They tell us we must die. 

3. Behold the streams ! the fair blue streams ! 

Which through the valley stray ; — 
Their spaing gleams. 
Like morning dreams^ 
^Tell us we pass away. 
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4. Behold die field ! the fresh green field ! 

With verdant carpet spread ; — 
To e^h we yield. 
When death hath sealed 

The young or aged head. 

5. Behold the sea ! the boundless sea! 

The dark, unfathomed deep : 

Home of the free ! 

The grave we see, 
Where thousand worthies sleep. 

6. Behold the stars ! each brilliant star ! 

Lighting the heavenly dome ; — 

How kind they are 

To shine afar, 
And guide us to our home. 

7. Behold the moon I the shining moon ! 

Its gift — the silver light : — 

Though dim at noon, 

A precious boon 
To cheer the coming night. 

8. Behold the sun ! the glorious sun ! 

From Heaven, a high bequest : 
When day is done, 
Its race is run : — 

We, too, must sink to rest. 

« 

9. O ! may we rise ! yes ! rise again, 

In joy, beyond the sky ; 

There, free from pain. 

May we obtain 
Blest immortality ! 

\ 
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BENJAMIN WEST, THE PAINTER. 

His early Attempt to make a Picture, How^ at firsts 
he obtained his Paints and Brushes. A Present from 
a Friend. His commencing Business at PhUadel' 
phia. His Celebrity in England. 



1. In the year 1738, 
there was born, in the town 
of Springfield, Pennsylva- 
nia, a child, who was after- 
wards known by the name 
of Benjamin West. His 
father was a member of 
the religious society called 
Quakers, or Friends. 

2. Little Benjamin lived 
to the age of six years, 
without having been known 
to do any thing that was 
at all uficommon or re- 
markable. But, one Sum- 
mer afternoon, in his 
seventh year, his mpther 
put a fan into Ms hand, 
and bade him feep the 
flies away from the face of 
the little babe, who lay, 
fast asleep, in the cradle. 
She then, left the room. 

3. Benjamin waved the 
fan to and fro, and drove 
away the buzzing flies, j 

. 12* • 



whenever they had the im- 
pertinence to come near 
the baby's face. When 
they had all flown out at 
the window, or into distant 
parts of the room, he bent 
over the cradle, and de- 
lighted himself with gazing 
at the sleeping infant . It 
was, indeed, a very pretfy 
sight. 

4. The sweet little crea- 
ture in the cradle slum- 
bered peacefully, with its 
hands under its chin, look- 
ing as full of blissful quiet, 
as if angels were singing 
lullabies in its ear. Indeed, 
one would think it must 
have been dreaming, pleas- 
antly ; for, while Benjamin 
stooped over the cradle, 
the babe smiled. 

5. How beautiful she 
looks 1 said Benjamin to 
himself. What a pity it 
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is that such a pretty smile 
should not last forever! 
Now, BenjamiD, at this pe- 
riod of his life, had never 
heard of that wonderful art, 
by which a look, that ap- 
pears and vanishes in a 
' moment, may be made, as 
it were, to last for hundreds 
of years. 

6. But, though nobody 
had told him of such an 
art, he may be said to have 
invented it, for himself. 
On a table, near at hand, 
there were pens and pa- 
per; and ink of two colors, 
black and red. 

7. The boy seized a 
pen and sheet of paper; 
and, kneeling down beside 
the cradle, began to draw 
a likeness of the infant. 
While he was busied in 
this manner, he heard his 
mother^s step approaching, 
and hastily tried to conceal 
the paper. 

8. Benjamin, my son, 
inquired his mother, ob- 
serving marks of confusion 
in his face, what hast thou 
been doing? 

At first, Benjamm was 
unwilling to tell; for he 
felt as if there might be 
something wrong in steal- 



ing the baby's face, and 
putting it upon a sheet of 
paper. 

9. However, as his 
mother insisted, he finally 
put the sketch into her 
hand, and then hung his 
head, expecting to be well 
scolded. But, when the 
good lady saw what was 
on the paper, in lines of 
red and black ink, she ut- 
tered a scream of surprise 
and joy. 

10. O ! dear me ! cried 
she. It is a picture of lil- 
tle Sally! And then she 
threw her arms around 
Benjamin, and kissed him, 
so tenderly, that he never 
aflerwards was afraid to 
show his performances to 
his mother. And this kiss 
he never forgot; ofleuf in 
alluding to it in after-life, 
he would say. It was that 
kiss which made me a 
painter. 

11. ^Benjamin grew 
older, he^as 6bserved to 
take vast delight in looking 
at the forms and hues of 
nature.' For instance, he 
was greatly pleased with 
the blue violets of Spring, 
the wild roses of Sum- 
mer, and the scarlet cai^ 
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dinal-flowers of latter Au- 
tumn. 

12. In the decline of 
the year, when* the woods 
were variegated with all 
the colons of the rainbow, 
Benjamin seemed to desire 
nothing better than to gaze 
at them from mom till 
night. The purple and 
golden clouds of sunset 
were also a source of joy 
to him. 

13. And he was contin- 
ually endeavoring to draw 
the figures of trees, men, 
mountains, houses, cattle, 
geese, ducks, and turkeys, 
with a piece of chalk, on 
barn doors, or on the floor. 

14. In those old times, 
the Indians were still nu- 
merous in Pennsylvania. 
Every year, a party of 
them used to pay a visit to 
Springfield. These Indians 
became acquainted with 
little Benjamin, i^ were 
quite fond of IwB They 
made him very Happy by 
giving him some of the 
red and yellow paint, with 
which they were accus- 
tomed to adorn their faces. 

15. His mother, too, 
presented him with a piece 
of indigo. Thus he now 



had three colors, — red, 
blue, and yellow, — and 
could manufacture green, 
by mixing the yellow with 
the blue. 

16. But all this time, the 
young artist had no paint? 
brushes ; nor were there 
any which he could buy,, 
unless he sent to Philadel- 
phia, on piurpose. How- 
ever, he was resolved to 
manufacture paint-brushes 
for himself. 

17. With this design, 
he laid hold upon 
what do you think ? why, 
upon an old black cat, who 
was sleeping quietly by 
the fireside. Puss, said 
Benjamin to the cat, pray 
give me some of the fur 
from the tip of thy tail. 

18. Though he ad- 
dressed the black cat so 
civilly, yet Benjamin was 
determined to have the fur, 
whether she were willing, 
or not. Puss, who had no 
great zeal for the fine arts, 
would have resisted, if she 
could; but the boy was 
armed with his mother's 
scissors ; and, very dexter- 
ously, clipped ofiffur enough 
to make a paint-brush. 

19. This, was of so 
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much use to him, that he 
applied to Madam Puss, 
again and again, until her 
warm coat of fur had be- 
come so thin and ragged, 
that she could hardly keep 
comfortable through Utid 
Winter. 

20. Poor Mrs. Puss! 
she was forced to creep 
close into the chimney- 
comer, and eyed Benjamin 
with a very rueful coun- 
tenance. ' But Benjamin 
considered it much more 
necessary that he should 
have paint-brushes, than 
that Puss should be warm. 

21. About this period, 
Benjamin's parents receiv- 
ed a visit from Mr. Pen- 
nington, a merchant of 
Philadelphia. The visiter, 
on entering the parlor, was 
surprised to see it orna- 
mented with drawings of 
Indian chiefs, and of birds, 
and of wild flowers of the 
forest. 

22. Why ! why ! Friend 
West, exclaimed the Phil- 
adelphia merchant, what 
has possessed thee to cover 
thy walls with all these 
pictures ? Where on earth 
didst thou get them ? 

23. Then the father ex- 



plained, that all these pic- 
tures were painted by his 
little Benjamin, with no 
better materials than red 
and yellow ochre, and a . 
piece of indigo ; and with 
brushes made of the black 
cat's fur. 

24. Verily! said Mr. 
Pennington, thy boy hath a 
wonderful faculty. Little 
Benjamin appears to have 
been bom a painter. The 
merchant patted Benjamin 
on the head, and evidently 
considered him a remark- 
able boy. 

25. One evening, short- 
ly after Mr, Pennington's 
return to Philadelphia, a 
package arrived at Spring- 
field, directed to our little 
friend Benjamin. What 
can it possibly be ? thought 
Benjamin, when it was put 
into his hands. Who could 
have sen^ me such a great 
square mckage as this ! 

26. Awaking off the 
thick, oBwn paper which 
enveloped it, behold ! there 
was a paint-box, with a 
great many cakes of paint, 
and brushes of various 
sizes. It was the gift of 
good Mr. Pennington. 

27. There were like- 
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wise in the package, sev- 
eral squares of canvass, 
such as are used for paint- 
ing pictures upon, and, in 

, addition, there were some 
very beautiful engravings 

I of landscapes. 

What a joyful evening 
was this for the little paint- 
er I At bed-time, he put 
the paint-box under his pil- 
low, and for many hours 
he could not get a wink of 
sleep, 

28. In the morning, he 
hurried to the garret, 
(which retired place he 
had selected for his paint- 

I ing room,) and was seen 
no more till the dinner- 
hour ; nor did he give him- 
self time to eat more than 
a mouthful or two of food, 
before he hurried back to 
the garret 

29. The next day, and 
the /lext, he was just as 
busy as ever ; until, at last, 
bis mother thought it time 
to ascertain what he was 
about So she went up 
into the garret 

There, the first thing she 
saw, was young Benjamin 
giving the last touches of 
his brush to a beautiful 
picture. He had copied 



parts of two of the engraT- 
ings, and made one picture 
out of both. 

80. The grass, the 
trees, the water, the sky, 
and the houses, were all 
painted in their proper 
colors. There, too, was 
the sunshine and the shad- 
ow, looking as natural as 
the reality. 

My dear child, thou hast 
done wonders ! cried his 
mother. Well might the 
mother be proud of her 
boy ; for there were 
touches, in this picture, of 
which old painters need 
not have been ashamed. 

31. Time went on, and 
Benjamin still continued to 
draw and paint pictures. 
He commenced business at 
Philadelphia, as a portrait- 
painter. 

Mr. West, when he was 
twenty-five years old, went 
to London, where he ac- 
quired great fame by his 
pictures ; and was made 
chief painter to the king 
of England. 
. 32. The king employed 
him to paint a number of 
pictures for a large and 
beautiful chapel. Many 
of these pictures repre- 
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the miracles and 
sufierings of the Redeemer 
of mankind, Jesus Christ. 
33. Mr. West painted 
a picture of Christ healing 
the sick, which he gave to 
the Hospital at Philadel- 
phia. It was exhibited to 
the public, and produced a 
sufficient sum of money to 
pay for enlarging the Hos- 
pital, so that it would ac- 
commodate thirty more pa- 
tients. At this very day, 
there are thirty poor people 
there, who owe their com- 
forts to that same picture. 



34. Mr. West lived a 
long, honorable, and hap- 
py hfe. Thus we see, that, 
by industry, ingenuity, and 
perseverance, a little Amer- 
ican boy became the most 
distinguished painter of his 
day, in England. 

35. Let us each make 
the best use that we can of 
our abilities, as Benjamin 
West did; and, with God's 
blessing, we shall arrive at 
some good end. As for 
fame, it is of but little con- 
sequence whether we ob- 
tain it or not 



LESSON LVL' 



THE GERANIUM-TREE. 



DiscouTiigemefa in Regard to it removed hy a very 
slight Change in its Appearance. 



1. My grandmother had 
a favorite old geranium- 
tree, which she cut down 
nearly to the roots, in the 
hope that it would sprout 
again. But, instead of this, 
it looked very sickly, for a 
long time. 

ii> One morning, as she 



sat at her window, her eye 
fell anxiously upon the ge- 
ranium-tree, which we had 
not noticed for a day or 
two. Ah ! exclaimed ehe, 
it is dead ! 

3. Dead ! said I. Yes, 
she mournfully replied: 1 
thpu^ht it would die. I 
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may as well turn it out of 
the pot. She did not, how- 
ever, do so, at that time. 

4. A few mornings af- 
ter, I heard my grand- 
mother calling to me, in a 
sprightly voice. She was 
bustling about, in her lit- 
tle garden; and I judged, 
by the tone of her voice, 
that something must have 
pleased her. 

5. As soon as I appear- 
ed. Do you see ? said she ; 
and she held up the forlorn- 
looking geranium-tree. Do 
you see? she repeated: I 
was just going to throw it 
away ; but look here ! and 
here ! ! and there ! ! ! 

6. I stooped down, and 
looked, very particularly; 



and, at last, I discovered, 
here and there, on either 
side of the old withered 
stump, a litde sprout of 
tender green. 

7. These tiny sprouts 
were hardly bigger, to be 
sure, than the head of a 
pin, but quite large enough 
to dispel the fears of my 
grandmother, and to assure 
us both, that the tree was 
alive. 

8. What a happy day 
it is with the teacher of a 
Primary School, when she 
sees, for the first time, the 
little buds of improvement, 
in some of her scholars, 
who, for a long time, were 
like the unpromising gera- 
nium-tree ! 



LESSON LVII. • 

TfiE WANDERING BOY. 

How it is with kim^ away from Home; and how it ia 
with his Mother^ while he is away. 

1. The little boy wanders away. 

Nor thinks what may betide him ; 
For he loves to ramble and play, 
With his ftitbful dog beside hun. 
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2. The floweiB aie gay, the trees aie green ; 
A pleasanter day was never serai ; 

The birds are singing, on every spray. 
As if they would tempt the boy away. 
Who hoM none but his dog to guide him. 

3. Now the sun is down, and a storm is near. 
And the poor little boy is pale with fear ; 
He thinks the old trees grow dark and tall. 
And, as he nms, you can hear him call, 

O, mother ! do ccHne hither. 

4. At home his mother is all alone. 

And sadly, sadly weeping ; 
The father, to seek his son, has gone. 
And how can she think of sleeping? 

5. She watches the clock, she watches the skies ; 
Oh ! where is my poor little boy ? ^tie cries. 
Oh ! where wiU he pillow his little head ? 
And where can he find a sheltered bed, 

While the storm in its wrath is sweeping ? 

• • • • 

6. The morning is fresh and fair, 

There's sUver dew on the blossom ; 

The mother sits there, in her easy-chair, 

With her little boy on her bosom ! 

7. O mother ! dear mother, don't weep, I pray. 
For never again will I rachble away ; 

I Ul remember to ask, when I wish to go. — 
And every boy must remember it, too, 
Lest his mother sh($uld grieve to lose him. 
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LESSON LVIIL^ '^ 

RESPECT FOR THE AGED. 
Thoughts on meeting an aged Person in the Street, 

1. When, bending o'er the staff, 

Amid the crowded street, 
With feeble steps and wrinkled face, 
Some aged man I meet, — 

2. However poor and weak, 

Or ignorant and low, 
I must respect his hoary hairs. 
For God hath told me so. 

3. I love to see his hair. 

All venerably gray ; 
A crown of glory 't is to him 
Who walks in wisdom's way. 

4. I love his reverend head. 

With years and honors white ; 
'T is like the ripened fruit of Heaven ; 
And angels bless the sight. 
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LESSON LIX. 



ROBIN REDBREAST. 



Inquiries and Answers rtspeding km, showing what an inter- 
esting little Creaticre he is, and how toe ought to treat kinu 



1. Who has seen Robin 
Redbreast, by the wood-side, 
or at the edge of the pool half 
filled with rashes, or on the 
gate-pq(Bts in the narrow lane, 
or creeping up the bank under 
the hawthorn hedge ? 

2. I have seen Robin Red- 
breast, by the wood-side, and 
at the edge of the rush-pool, 
and on the gate-posts in the 
narrow lane, and creeping up 
the bank beneath the hawmorn 
hedge. 

3. I have watched him in 
lonely places, when he has 
been feeding on worms, and 
on ants and other insects. I 
have seen him in the out- 
houses about the farms, now 
on the cow-house roof, now at 
the bam door, and now perched 
on the bean-poles. 

4. Who has seen Robin 
Redbreast's nest, made of 
moss, and wool, and sticks, 
and leaves, and containing 
four or five little eggs ? 

5. I have seen ^e nest of 
Robin Redbreast; the Jkitside- 
made of dry, green moss, mizHI 
with coarse wool, and little 
sticks and peelings from young 
trees; the inside lined with 



horse- hair; the eggs in the 
nest were cream-colored, neat- 
ly speckled over with reddish 
spots. 

6. Who has seen Robin, in 
his red waistcoat, fly swiflly 
over the garden hedge, and 
pick up a smooth green cater- 
pillar, bearing it away to his. 
younff ones ? 

7. 1 have seen Robin, in his 
red waistcoat, fly abroad ; and 
he has lighted in the garden, 
and hopped between the rows 
of peas and beans; and theii 
among the cabbages, and on 
the carrot bed, till his quick 
eye twinkled at the sight of a 
smooth caterpillar on a turnip 
top. 

8. I have seen him bear 
away the caterpillar to his 
young, who all waved their 
featherless wings at his ap- 
proach, stretched out their 
naked necks, and opened their 
mouths wide enough for half a 
dozen caterpillars 

9l Who, when the icicles 
have hung down from the gut- 
ter of the nouse, and the trees 
have been powdered with snow, 
has seen Robin Redbreast 
alight on the pump, or on the 
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wiodow-ledge, or on the door- 
sill, almost asking for a crumb 
of bread P 

10. I have seen Robin Red- 
breast, tamed by the frost, light 
on the pump, displacing the 
snow that was piled there. I 
have seen him sitting on the 
handle of the gardener's spade 
when it has been stuck in the 
ground. 

11. I have seen him on the 
window-ledge, pecking against 
the panes; and on the pave- 
ment, near the door, picking 
up what he could find in the 
nicks and cracks under his 
feet. 

12. Aj ! and I have crum- 
bled bread in a pan, and placed 
it on the top of the rabbit-pen, 
with a cover half over it, to 
prevent its bein? hid by the 
fallen snow, and Robin has 
pecked at it, and flown away, 
and returned again, thanking 
me, twenty times over, with 
his shrill chirp. 

13. Who, when reading a 
book in the back parlor, or 



seated in the Summer-arbor, 
or on a spread handkerchief on 
the garden roller, has heard 
Robin]s song, loud, sweet, and 
melodious ? 

14. I, when sitting in the 
back parlor, with the windows 
open ; or, when with a book in 
my hand, in the Summer-arbor, 
with roses all around me ; or, 
seated on the garden roller, 
with my yellow silk handker- 
chief spread over the round 
stone, to prevent the soiling of 
my clothes, I have given over 
reading, to listen to Robin's 
song, while his sweet music 
has made my heart glad. 

15. I have looked up to the 
blue sky with thankfulness; 
and, when I have felt the warm 
rays of the glorious sun, and 
seen the beauty of the trees, 
the green leaves and the flow- 
ers, and heard the joyous 
notes of the redbreasted war- 
bler, I have dropped my book, 
and exclaimed, Truly the earth 
is full of the goodness of the 
Lord. 



LESSON LX. 



CHANGE OF FAMILY CIRCUMSTANCES; 



Or, Mtmng from a Palace m ths C% to a Cottage in the 
"Couninf, 



1. 1 HAVE lost my whole 
fortune, said a merchant, as he 
returned, one evening, to his 



home. We can no longer 
keep our carriage. We must 
leave this large house. The 
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children can no longer go to ex- 
pensive schools. Xesterday, I 
was a rich man. To-day, there 
is nothing I can call my own. 

2. Dear husband! said his 
wife, we are still rich. We 
are rich in each other, and in 
our children. Money may 
pass away, but God has given 
us a better treasure, in active 
hands and loving hearts. 

3. Dear father ! said the 
children, do not be so sober. 
We will help you to get a liv- 
ing. It is a pity if we have at- 
tended school for ndthing. 
How can the father of eight 
children be poor.? We shall 
work, and make you rich again. 

4. I shall help, said the 
youngest girl, hardly five years 
old. I will not have any new 
things bought, and I shall sell 
my great doll. 

5. The heart of the husband 
and father, which had sunk 
within him, like a stone, was 
lifted up. The scene cheered 
him ; and his prayer, that night, 
was a song oi praise ! 

6. They left the stately 
house. The servants were 
dismissed. Pictures and plate, 
rich carpets and furniture, were 
sold; and she, who had so 
long been mistress of the 
mansion, shed no tear. Pay 
every debt, said she; let no 
one suffer through us, and we 
may yet be happy. 

7. He hired a neat cottage, 
and a small piece of ground, a 
few miles from the city. With 
the aid of his sons, he culti- 
vated vegetables for the market. 
He viewed, with delight and 
astonishment, the^economy of 



his wife, and the efficiency of 
his daughters. 

8. Tne eldest daughter as- 
sisted her mother, in the work 
of the family. The others cul- 
tivated flowers, and sent bou- 
quets to market, in the cart 
which conveyed the vegeta- 
bles. They platted straw; 
they executed plain needle- 
work and embroidery; they 
painted maps. Every one was 
constantly at her post, busy 
and cheerful. The cottage 
was like a bee-hive. 

9. I never enjoyed such 
health before, said the father. 
And I never was so happy be- 
fore, said the mother. We nev- 
er knew how many thin^ we 
could do, when we lived m the 
great house, said the children. 

10. Economy, as well as in- 
dustry, was strictly observed. 
Notbmg was wasted. Nothing 
unnecessary was purchased. 
The merchant was happier, 
under his woodbine-covered 
porch, in a Summer evening, 
than he had been in his showy 
drawing-room. 

11. We are now thriving 
and prosperous, said he, one 
day; shadl we now return to 
the city ? 

O, no ! no ! was the unani- 
mous reply. 

Let us remain, said his wife, 
where we have found health 
and contentment. ^ 

12. Father! said the young- 
est, all we children hope you 
are not going to be rich again. 
We were none of us happy 
when we were rich and did 
not work. So, father, please 
not to be a rich man any more. 
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THE MAY-QUEEN. 

MkCj a sprigktty, hUuk-tytd Gvrly hoeing been chosen May- 
Quttn, idU her Mather of U in a veryjocuiar Mannar, 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow Ml be the happiest time of all the blithe new year 5 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the gladdest, merriest day ; 
For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mouer ! I 'm to be Queen o' the 

May! 



There 's many a bright black eye, they say ; but none so bright as mine ! 
There ^s Maivaret and Maryr, there ^s Kate and Caroline : 

""^ ~one so r' — '''"'- **' ' ' — ii^i--i— j -^ 

m to be 

May! 



But none so fair as little Alice, in all the land, they say : 

So I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother ! I 'm to be Queen o' the 



8. 

I sleep so sound, all night, mother, that I shall neyer wake, 
If you do not call roe loud, when tne day begins to break ! . 
But I must gather knots of flowers, andouds, and garlands gay ', 
For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother ! I 'm to be Queen o' the 
May ! 

4. 
Little Effie shall go with me, to-morrow, to the Green, 
And you '\l be there too, mother, to see me made the Queen ! 
For tne. shepherd-girls, on every side, will come from far away ; 
And I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother ! I 'm to be Queen o' the 
May! 

6. 
The 'honeysuckle, round the porch, has woyen its wayy bowers. 
And, by the meaaow trenches, blow the faint, sweet cuckoo flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire, in swamps and hollows 

And I ^m to be Queen o' t^e May^ mother ! I 'm to be Queen o' the 
May ! 

6. 
The night winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 
And the happy stars above ttiem seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop o' rain the whole of the livelong day ; 
And I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother ! I 'm to be Queen o' the 
May! 

13 ♦ 
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All the Talley. mother dear, will be fresh, and green, and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over aU the hill, 
And the riyulet in the flowery dale will merrily glance and pUy, 
For I 'm to be ^een o' the May, mother ! I W to be Queen o' the 

May 1 

8. 
So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear 5 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest day or all the blithe new year : 
To-morrow '11 be, of all tne year, the gladdest^ merriest day, 
For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother! I 'm to be Queen o' the 

May! 



LESSON LXIL I 

•THE NOBLE SAILOR. 

2^ Occurrence here related took Place during a great FSre 
which occurred in JSTew York, December 16^ 1835. 

1. It was a fearful night; 

The strong flame fiercely sped 
From street to street, from spire to spire, 
And on their treasures fed. 

2. Hark ! 't is a mother's cry, 

High o'er the tumult wild. 
As, rushing toward her flame-wrapped home, 
She shrieked — My child ! > my child ! 

3. A wanderer from the sea-^ — 

A stranger — marked her woe ; 
And in>his generous bosom woke 
The sympathetic glow. 

4. Swift up the burning stairs, 

With darting feet, he flew. 
While sable clouds of stifling smoke 
Concealed him from Che view. 
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5. Fast fell the blazing beams 

Across his dangerous road. 
Till the far chamber, where he groped, 
Like fiery oven glowed. 

6. But what a pealing shout ! 

When from the wreck he came, 
And in his arms a smiling babe, 
Still toying with the flame. 

7. The mother's raptured tears 

Forth like a torrent sped ! 
Tet ere the throng could learn his name, 
That noble tar had fled. 

8. Not for the praise of man 

Did he this deed of loye, 
But on a bright, unfading page, 
'T is registered above ! 



LESSON LXIIL y 

LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Where iheif cartfovmd, 

1. Sporting through the forest wide, 
Playing by the water side, 
Wandering o'er the heathy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells, 
All among the mountains wild, 
DweUeth many a little child. 

2. In the rich man's house so wide. 
By the poor man's snug fireside, 
'Mid the mighty, 'mid the mean, 
Little childrotiVtmay be seen : 

Like the floweis that spring up fair. 
Bright and countless, every where ! 
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3. In the fair isles of the mein, 
In the desert *8 lone domain, 
In the savage mountain glen, 
'Mong the tribes of swarthy men. 
Wheresoever a foot hath gone, 
Wheresoever the sun hath shone 
On a league of peopled ground, 
Little chUdren may be found ! 

4. Blessings on them ! They, in me. 
Move a kindly sympathy 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears. 
With their laughter and their tears, 
With their wonders, so intense, 
And their small experience. 

5. Little children, not alone 

On this spacious earth are known, 

'Mid its labors and its cares, 

'Mid its sufferings and its snares ; — 

6. Free from sorrow, free from .strife. 
In the world of love and life. 
Where no sinful thing hath trod — 
In the presence of our Groo, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children there abide. 



LESSON LXIV. L -f 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOON, 
Ab supposed to be told by Herself y in Answer to an Inquirer. 



1. Stay! stay! thou west^ 
ward-hurrying moon, and, be- 
fore thou droppest behind the 
hills, tell me or some pleasant 



thing, which thou hast been 
allowed to do. 

2. Thou seest, the silver 
moon replied, tnat I light up 
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the beautiful world, which 
would else, in the night-time, 
be wrapped in darkness ; or be 
but dimly seen by the light of 
the stars. 

3. It is pleasant to pour my 
beams down upon the ocean, 
and silver its waves; and to 
brighten the ripples of the lakes 
and streams; and to bathe 
hills and vales, forests and 
plains, in my gentle light. 

4. But it is not only to make 
beauty more beautiful, that I 
journey around the earth. I 
have something more tban 
this to do. I love to look into 
the dark abodes of sorrow, and 
say to the sad ones there, — 
Peace be with you ! 

5. Every night do my beams 
find their way down into a 
dark chamber, where lies some 
lonely sufferer; and when he 
awakes, in the dreary and si- 
lent midnight, these beams, 
stealing in at his window, 



whisper to him of God's love, 
and tell him to be of good 
cheer. 

6. And every night do my 
beams creep through some 
prisoner's grated window, and 
pour a line of silver light across 
the floor of his ceU, which 
he welcomes with a grateful 
heart ; for that, and one stream 
of sunlight by day, is all the 
beauty, on which he can rest 
his wearied eye. 

7. These two heavenly vis- 
iters, that so regularly find 
their way into his dark and 
lonely cell, seem to him like 
angels of peace, sent firom 
heaven to remind him that he 
is not forsaken of his God. 

8. Ah ! how much more do 
I love to be sent on these er- 
rands of mercy, than even to 
illumine the fair fields of the 
earth. 

The moon then sank behind 
the' hills. 



LESSON LXV. 

THE ORB OF DAY. 
His varums Doings; dUfuU o/Ben^ to Mm. 



1. Let me tell you about the 
sun. Ijook at him, yourself, 
and see him in his fine rgs^v 
yellow, and purple robes ! 
Does he not sit like a king 
upon a bright and shining 



throne, with a sparklingr scep- 
"- in his hand, andafi-^'*-^- — 
»wn upon his head 1 



tre in his hand, and a glittering 
ci|wn upon his head 7 
IB. The sun is God's 



v^t ; and these are some of 
the things that he does. He 
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rises earlj in the momingr, and 
lights up the skies, spreading 
over the east the most beautiful 
colors. He gilds the edges of 
the snow-white clouds, and 
flings around his beams, in all 
directions. He wakes the 
birds, and makes them warble 
forth their joy. 

3. He makes the dewdrops 
sparkle. He unfolds the green 
leaves of the trees. He opens 
the petals of the flowers. He 
lifts up the heads of flowers 
that have drooped in the night, 
and calls forth their scent and 
beauty. 

4. He calls man to his labor. 
He drives away noxious va- 
pors. He draws up water into 
the air from the sea and the 
rivers, that it may descend 
again and refresh the earth 
with dews and showers. 

5. He warms the world with 
his beams, soflens the air, and 
makes all beautiful with shine 
and shade. He proclaims to 
earth and heaven the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness, 
of his almighty Maker. 



6. He makes known the 
hour of day. He gives the 
bright lustre to the diamond. 
He gilds the vanes of the 
church spires, and flings his 
silvery sparkles on the rippling 
waters. 

7. He mellows the fruit on 
the trees, dyeing it with fair and 
ruddy colors. He ripens the 
grain in the fields, rendering 
it fit for harvesting. He puts 
cheerfulness into the eye of 
man, and gladness into his 
heart. 

8. He paints the western 
skies with the most lovely 
hues, making them glorious to 
gaze upon. And when, at 
even, he bids farewell, he does 
not forget to light up the moon 
and the planets, that they, 
with the glittering stars, may 
shine upon us during his ab- 
sence. 

9. These things, and many 
more, he does at the command 
of God, whose servant he is, 
and whom he never disobeys. 
Let us learn, from him, to 
tread in duty's path. 



When, from the chambers of the east, 

His morning race begins. 
He never tires nor stops to rest, 

But round the world he shines. 

So, like the sun, may I fulfil 

The business of the day j 
Besin my work betimes, and still 

March^^gpnny heavenly way. 
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LESSON LXVI. , 

THE EARTH FITTED FOR MAN. 

M is las Dwdling-Place^ and is furnished toith all Things 
necessary for (he Supply of his bodily Wants, 



1. This great world was 
made for man. What a won- 
derful dwelling-place it is ! 
The grass and the flower of 
the field, the tree and the fruits, 
the tame cattle and the wild, 
all belong to man: God has 
delivered them into his hand. 

2. What a joyous morning 
was that, when all the beasts 
and the birds came around 
Adam, their master, to receive 
their names ! 

3. The bird hears her name, 
and claps her wings for joy, 
and hastens to the tree to pour 
out her song. The horse re- 
ceives his name, and bounds 
away in his strength. 

4. The lion hears his name, 
and away he leaps, not to howl 
out his anger, but to respect 
and obey Adam, his master. 

5. The earth is the home, 
the habitation of man ; and 
how curiously is it furnished ! 
The sun hangs up forever, to 
give his light by day ; the 
moon, to take her turn by night. 

6. The bright and spangled 
heavens look down m their 
glory and beauty ; and how 
pleasant and delightful to the 
eye is the green carpet which 
is spread over the earth ! 



vallejrs will give him ffra 
the air will give h'mi bir 



7. Does man want wood or 
water? They are all ready 
for him. Does he want tools P 
Let him go to the mountain, 
and^take the iron, and makie 
them. Does he want silver or 
gold ? Let him go to the mine, 
and he shall find both safely 
laid up in the bowels of the 
earth. 

8. Does he want food ? The 
ain; 

give liim birds; 
and the mat waters are all his . 
fishing-places. 

9. Does he want clothing? 
The sheep bears it on her back, 
the cotton-plant will yield it, 
or the little silk-worm will 
spin it for him. 

10. Does he want music ? 
The tuneful birds sing for him. 
Does he wont sweet smells? 
The flowers give their fra- 
grance to him. Does he want 
beauty ? The rose blooms for 
him. 

11. Honey does he want? 
The little bee toils for him, 
from the dawn to the evening. 
Warm clothing does he want? 
The beaver and the seal yield 
up their lives to supply him. 

12. Light does ne need? 
The sun affords it, and the 
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great whales, in the far-off 
ocean, lose their lives for his 
benefit. Luxuries does he 
want? The ocean, and the 
tides, and the winds, all wait 
on him, and the ships go and 
return in safety. 
* 13. Sa^, can you think of any 
thing, with wnich this great 



habitation of man — the world 
— is not furnished ? No ! you 
cannot. And who has thus 
furnished it? It is God. Well 
may we exclaim, with the 
Psalmist, O! that men would 
praise the Lord for His good- 
ness, and for His wonderful 
works to the children of men ! 



LESSON LXVII.C : 

SfNGULAR ACTIONS OF RAVfiNS. 



Ohtaimng Food, twice a Day, at a MxrkeL A Famine, A 
good Man hwing Bread and Meat brought to him by 
Ravens, 



1. The Spring-time was 
come; and the birds had all 
built their nests, and sat upon 
their smooth, round eggs till 
they had hatched them. 

2. Now, they were busy, 
flying here and there, and run- 
nmg alon^ on the ground; 
some picking up seeds, some 
catching flies, and some seiz- 
ing every worm which put its 
head above the damp ground. 

3. These seeds, and flies, 
and worms, they were carryin&r 
off, as fast as possible, to feed 
their young ones, as they were 
taught to oo by Him who made 
them. 

4. It was a busy, happy 
scene. Cheerful, too, it was, 



to the ear, as well as to the 
eye ; for sometimes, they 
stopped from their labor to 
sing a song of praise. 

5. Amongst these birds, 
there were two large black 
ones, called Ravens. These 
flew to a town, a great way off, 
and there they lighted by the 
market-place, where men were 
busily engaged in selling bread 
and meat to the people who 
came to buy. 

6. A man threw to each of 
Uiem a lump of bread and piece 
of meat, for the sport of the 
people around ; and the birds 
took them in their strong beaks, 
and flew away with them. 

7. At night, the Mme birds 
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came again to the same place, 
and seemed to ask for more; 
and then they flew away with 
what was given them, just as 
the J did in the morning. 

8. The next day, they came 
again, as soon as the market 
was open; and, when they 
had received what they wanted, 
they flew away with it, and 
were seen no more till night. 
So they came for many days, 
morninjr and evening. 

9. Many persons tried to 
watch them ; they must have, 
it was thought, some mat 
nest, near; and they took all 
this food with them to feed 
their nestlings. 

10. But, perhaps, it was not 
so. God, who has taught 
birds to feed their young ones, 
has, before now, taught some 
of them a different lesson. 

11. So it was at that time of 
which we read in the Bible, 
when He taught ravens to 
feed Elijah, one of the prophets. 
If any one could have flown 
with these ravens, and seen all 
their doings, it would have 
been a strange sight. 

12. How they procured the 
meat we do not know ; but we 
know that any one, who could 
have flown with them, would 
have seen, that, as soon as 
they received it, they flew 
straight away with it to an- 
other part of the country, 

13. To a land where every 
thing was dry, and burnt up 
for want of nun. For it had 
not rained for a whole year, 
and all the brooks were dry. 
The little streams, which had 
leaped from stone to stone, 

14 



were drunk in by the thirsty 
ground, and their murmuring 
Vj>ice was no more heard. 

14. The corn was parched 
up, and could not grow; the 
grass was dried and withered ; 
the cattle had eaten it quite 
close down to the dusty earth, 
and then had grown thinner and 
thinner, until they died. 

15. Men's faces had grown 
thin and sharp, and their eyes 
looked hungrily out of their 
sunken cheeks : their tongues 
were swelled with thirst ; and 
they walked about, here and 
there, looking for food and wa- 
ter, but could not find any. 

16. If you could have flown 
with those ravens, you would 
have heard a great voice of sad- 
ness, and sighing, and sorrow, 
rising from all that land, as 
they flew over it. 

1*7. But whither do you 
think the ravens were flying ? 
They flew over that land, until 
they came to a brook at the 
side of a high hill. 

18. If you could have looked 
there, you would have seen, 
not a nest of young ravens; 
but a man, sitting or standing, 
by the side of the little brook. 

19. Perhaps you might have 
seen this good man, Elijah, 
kneeling down, and lifting up 
his hands, and saying, O Lord 
OoD ! who hast kept me hith- 
erto, and ordered the wild ra- 
vens to feed me, take Thou 
care of me, this day, for Thou 
art my God, and I am thy 
servant. 

20. And then, the light 
above him was obscured for a 
moment. It was by the wings 
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of the great nveUy as they 
approached and laid down the 
meat and the bread at the good 
man's ^et. 

21. And then he would rise, 
and gather a few dry sticks, to 



dress the meat; and drink 
some of the clear spring-wa- 
ter ; and then kneel again, and 
thank Him who had thus taught 
the ravens to bring food to 
his servant. 



LESSON LXVIIL 



THE MAN IN THE DUNGEON. 



How he came to he there, and in what a toonderfkd Manner he 
obtained Deliverance, 



1. There was a dismal dun- 
geon; its walls were stained 
with the damp;jts floor was 
made of cold, rough stones. It 
had one small wmdow, across 
which were thick iron bars, 
and which was so narrow, and 
so high up, that hardly any 
light came from it to the floor. 

2. It was night, and all was 

2uite still and silent there. 
!ven in the daytime, no cheer- 
ful sound came into that sad 
place ; not eyen a bird's song 
was ever heard there ; scarcely 
even a fly could ever be seen 
in it; but now it was night, 
and dark, and silent, except 
when, now and then, the mov- 
ing of chains was heard on 
that dungeon's floor. 

3. A man was lying there, 
bound with chains, which went 

^round his wrists. But his 
"^chains made no noise^now, for 



he was lyin^ still; be was 
asleep; sleeping as quietly, 
and breathing as gently, as if 
he were a child. 

4. How could he be sleep- 
ing so quietly ? Did be know 
where he was ? Tes, he well 
knew. And he knew, too, 
that, when the sun should rise 
the next morning, and wake 
so many persons around him 
to their daily work or daily 
pleasures, it was intended that 
he should be led out of that 
prison, to be put to a eruel 
death! 

5. Then, you will say, he 
must surely have been some 
very wicked man ; for why else 
should he be in that dungeon ? 
whv else should he be about 
to be killed ? Tou would the 
more have thought so, if you 
could have seen all. 

6. For you would have i 
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that he was chained to two sol- 
diers, who lay, one on each 
side of him; each with their 
weapons ready to slay him, i^ 
he were to attempt to escape. 
Fierce, cFJl-looking men they 
were, of dark and savage 
faces. They were asleep ; but 
even in their sleep they looked 
ansry and cruel. 

7. The gate of the dungeon 
was barred and locked, and 
there were four other soldiers 
asleep outside of it. Beyond 
these, again, was a sreat iron 
gate, &st closed, so l^at surely 
one would think he must be a 
very wicked and desperate 
man, who is thus guarded with 
so much strength and care. 

8. And yet, if you could 
look into his face, you would 
see that he was sleeping quiet- 
ly and calmly. A little child, 
in the lap of his mother, could 
hardly sleep more gently. 

9. And could he sleep so, if 
hei were indeed a wicked man ? 
Could his conscience be asleep, 
when he was thus bound in 
the dungeon, and death ap- 
peared to be so near to him ? 
No ! he could not. 

1 0. His sleep could not have 
been so quiet as it was, un- 
less GrOD had been with him 
there ; for he was a good man, 
one who did indeed love God, 
and who had followed Jxsus 
Christ when He lived upon 
this earth. 

11. This good man's name 
was Peter. He had been 
thrown into that dungeon, be- 
cause he loved Jesus Christ, 
and would speak about Hih 
among people who hated Him ; 



and so Herod, their wicked 
king, had taken Peter, and was 
about to put him to death, the 
very next day. 

Ili2. No one else was to be 
seen in that dungeon, but Pe- 
ter in chains, and the fierce 
soldiers to whom he was 
bound. But there was Anoth- 
er there; there was One who 
watched over him ; who kept 
him from all harm ; who gave 
him that sweet sleep; who 
heard when he prayed, and 
was ever ready to help him. 

13. There was in that city 
another room; — not a very 
large one, and yet there were 
many persons in it. It was now 
late at night, but still they staid 
there. There were some men 
and some women. What were 
they doing .^ 

14. They were praying to 
God begging Him to save His 
servant reter, and hot allow 
him to be put to death by 
Herod, the king. They prayed 
very earnestly ; and, no doubt, 
their prayers were heard. 

15. Perhaps it was in an- 
swer to their prayers, that the 
chained prisoner slept so peace- 
fully ; for he looked as if he 
had some happy dream. Per- 
haps he was dreaming of the 
time when he was a boy, and 
went with his father m the 
ship, as a fisherman. 

16. Perhaps he dreamed of 
the first time he went with his 
father upon the lake ; how 
pleased he was to go ; how the 
bright moon shone, and tlie 
little waves rippled round the 
ship, as it sailed, with its dark 
shadow, through the moon- 
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light, and left a troubled path 
on the waters where it had 
passed. 

17. Is that his father's voice 
calling himP Is that the 
moonught around him ? See ! 
he starts, in his sleep, and 
opens his eyes ', he looks like 
a man who hardly knows 
whether he is awake or still 
in a dream. 

18. What is the light around 
him ? There was never moon- 
light in the dungeon ; and he 
is there, and not by the Sea 
of Galilee. 

19. What is this light, 
which is so much brighter, and 
yet softer, fki, than any moon- 
light ? It is so clear, that he 
can see every corner of the 
dungeon, and vet so mild, that 
it does not dazzle his eyes, 
which had been so long in 
the darkness. 

20. And what is that voice 
which says to him. Arise up, 
quickly. It is as kind as that 
of his father, in his dream, and 
yet it is a real voice. 

21. The soldiers, too, beside 
him, why do they sleep on.? 
He looks up, and he sees a 
form, which he knows not. Is 
it one of God's angels? The 
light seems to beam from him ; 
either he must be a holy angel, 
or all this is only a Mautiful 
dream. 

22. But Peter does as the 
voice bids him; he rises up, 
and the chains fall from his 
hands ! they clanked and rung, 
as they fell upon the stone 
floor, but the soldiers did not 
stir. 

23. The hand of one of the 



scddiers was upon the hilt of 
his sword : in a moment, sure- 
ly, it would be drawn, and 
reter slain. But no ! the fierce 
man slept on, and Peter bound 
on his sandals, and followed 
the angel. 

24. They passed the first 

Site, which opened for them ; 
e keepers lay around it, but 
no man stirred, and it shut 
again behind them! They 
came to the second ; that, too, 
is left behind ! Surely it must 
be a dream ! 

25. But now they stand be- 
fore the large iron gate; its 
heavy weight hangs always 
stiffly on its rusty hinges, and 
many men can scarcely force 
it open, very slowly, while it 
makes a rough, creaking noise. 
That, too, opens of its own 
accord, and they pass through 
it into the open air ! 

26. It was a very pleasant 
feeling, that first breath of the 
open night breeze upon Peter's 
forehead, which had grown 
damp and cold in the dark, wet 
dungeon. Surely it must be 
more than a dream ! 

27. He looked round for 
the angel who had brought him 
out of the prison ; but he was 
gone ! Gone, as he came, un- 
seen and unknown by man, 
save when God would have 
him seen. Perhaps he stood 
near him, still, though he could 
be seen no longer. 

28. Peter stood in doubt, for 
a moment. Then all the truth 
came surely on his mind, and 
he knew that the Lord had 
sent His angel, and delivered 
him out of the hands of Herod. 
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29. And he went to the 
house where his friends were 
together, and they would 
scarcely believe that Peter 
was before them, and not in 
the prison. 



30. But he told them what 
great things the Lord had done 
for him; and he and they 
feared the Lord together, and 
loved HiH, and trusted in Him 
more and more. 



LESSON LXIX. . : 

A MOTHER'S GIFT. 
Ldnes toritten by a Mother, onpresenHng a BtbU to her Son, 

1. A MOTHER sought a pledge of love, 

The sweetest, for her son } 
And, from the gifts of God above. 

She chose the holiest one : — 
She gave to her beloved bov, 
The Book of Light, and Liie, and Joy ! 

2. She bade him keep the gifl, — that, when 

The parting hour should come. 
They might nave hope to meet again, 

In an eternal home. 
Tour doing this, she said, will be 
An honor to my memory. 

3. Remember, then, who gave thee this, 

When other days shall come ; 
When she, who had thy earliest kiss. 

Sleeps in her narrow home : 
Remember 't was a mother gave — 
A gift to one she 'd die to save. 

4. A mother's blessing on her son 

- Goes with this holy thing; 
And love that would retain the one 

Must to the other cling ; 
O, think of this, my darnng boy ! 
Then we shall meet in heavenly joy ! 
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LESSON LXX. 

MY MOTHER'S BIBLE j 
Or, a Rdrosped of H<me Scenes. 

1. This book is all that 's left me now ! — 

(Tears will unbidden start!) 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart ! 

2. For many generations passed, 

My kindred here I see ; * 
My mother's hands this Bible clasped ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 

3. Ah ! well do I remember those 

Whose names these records bear ; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 

4. And speak of what these pages said, 

In tones my heart would thrill ! 
Though some are with the silent dead. 
Others are living still ! 

5. My father read this holy book 

To brothers, sisters dear : — 
How calm was my dear mother's look, 
Who leaned God's word to hear ! 

6. Her lovely face ! I see it jret ! 

What throneing memories come ! 
A^in that little group is met 
Within the walls of home ! 

7. Thou truest friend man ever knew ! 

Thy constancy I *ve tried : 
When all were false, I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide ! 

8. The mines of earth no treasure give 

That could this volume buy : 
It teaches me the way to live. 
And also how to die ! 

• This refers to the Family Record. 
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I.^MY LITTLE PRIMER. This smaU^^^B|t8 to the 
eye of the child, for his first lessons, whole w^^^^^^^^fsingle 
letters 3 the words being such as are ^'^^y >VH|HHv^ ^^ 
tongue. To these his attention may be exclusi^l^amcled for 
some time ', or, having been taught to read but a few words, the next 
step may be taken— that of teaching him the names and powers of 
tlie letters which compose them. In this way, in the course of the 
earlier lessons, he will learn the whole alphabet. While the new 
method is inform but a slight variation from the old, in character it 
it essentially different 3 for by it the rudiments of reading become 
intelligible and interesting. 
/ *Sfolloie the order qf nature in teaching, whenever it eon be diaeavered. This 
** '^y ttdmitting that God is wiser than man, and that all our procesa^s may 
■proved by the study of his works. The method of learning to read by 



if oaly admitting that God is wiser than man, and that all our processes may 
be iaproved by the study of his works. The method of learning to read by 
worm first instead of letters, is suggested by this rale." — Thb Schoolmas- 



TBR, by GsoROB B. Emsbson. 

JI. — MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK. Its plan is, in many re- 
spects, entirely original. The columns of woras are so composed as 
to awsdcen pleasurable thought. The woi^s are grouped according to 
their natural affinities; such as the members of the body, articles of 
dress, furniture, &c. The reading lessons are pleasing, and pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the infant mmd. 

III. — SECOND REAPING-BOOK in the Primary School, de- 
signed to follow the Reading Lessons of " My First School-Book.^' 

IV. — THIRD READING-BOOK in the Primary School. 

v. — SPELLING AND THINKING COMBINED; or, the 
Spelling-Book made a Medium of Thought. 

** How do you teach spelling ' Cannot the Nonsxnsb Columns in Spelling- 
Books be dispensed with .^ * * * In every stage we should avoid, as the 
bune of good habitd of thought, the common use of the nonsense columns of 
a spelling-book. Nothing more pernicious could be contrived. The use of 
them prevents thinking, without teaching to spell." -» Thb Schoolmastbb, 
by Gjeobok B. EMxasoif. 

VI.— TABLE FOR USE IN TRAINING THE ORGANS OF 
SPEECH IN ARTICULATION. A large sheet, about five feet 
square^ intended to be attached to the wall of a school-room. The 
Table is so constructed that, with only a small number of words, 
every combination of elementary sounds is represented. 

VII.— THE BLACK-BOARD IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
A Manual for Teachers, to illustrate somcvaluable Methods of in- 
teresting and instructing young Children. 

" Perhaps ingenuity has seldom, if ever, rendered a greater service to man- 
kind, than when it turned a few feet of deal board, and a little black paint, 
into one of the most eflTective of all instruments for the rapid and vivid com- 
munication of knowledge.** — Horacs Maicic. ^, 
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